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makes the difference? 





What's back of the amazing popu- 


larity of the new Nash? 


It’s all in the way a Nash “600” is built! 
In the great, arching framework of stout 
steel girders that eliminate old-style 

body-bolt construction—that’s where 


the big difference begins. 


And it carries right through—to the 
satin sleekness of the Nash finish bonded 


on steel for beauty that lasts years longer. 


Product of Nash research and 
engineering, new Unitized 
body-frame construction sets 
the pattern for cars to come. 
Built a new way, with frame 
and body welded into a single 
steel-girdered unit, it is safer 
and immeasurably stronger. 
8000 spot welds eliminate 
weak bedy bolts and noise- 
making joints. 





You can see Nash genius in the economy 


of a Nash “600”. . . 25 to 30 miles ona famous Weather-Eye Conditioned Air, 
gallon—for a 7g car—at moderate high- with automatic tempefature control . . . 
way speed! that keeps you free from dust, and 


_ drafts, and stuffy air: 
You can hear it in the absence of 
oldtime body squeaks and rattles. Engineers prediet that some day 
other cars will be built like this. But 
today Nash alone—of- all cars at any 


price—has a// these extra values. 


You can fee/ it in the cradled softness of 
coil springing on all four wheels... 
effortless steering, parking. 

There’s a new kind of automobile dealer 
You can enjoy it in the comfort of in America. He has the new Nash 
“600 and new Nash Ambassador. 


YottiL BE AHEAD WiTw 





GREAT CARS SINCE 1902. 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 
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a lady likes 
to look her best 





Z 
The Egyptians had the idea that the | AG 
Ba 
hereafter was a world of substance, as real as === 
a pyramid. It was natural that a lady S= 
leaving this world liked to look her best. S 
For a glamorous entrance into the beyond, NS 

her body was wrapped in linen and protected WN 

with a resin coating. 


For protection and beauty, today’s coating 















. materials put the mummy’s to shame. One of 


the most versatile of these is lacquer. A great 
advance in making lacquer more and more useful \\ 
to industry is a new spray technique developed by ° NX 


Commercial Solvents—the hot-lacquer process. 
The basic idea behind it is simple. Like warming a jug 
of molasses to make it easy-flowing, “thinning” lacquer 
with heat makes it possible to apply heavier coatsand 
fewer of them, without sacrificing protection. 


Many manufacturers will soon be using this method because it 
reduces the number of coats required, cuts costs, and steps up 
production. The hot-lacquer process is an example of the kind _ 
of CSC research that helps make familiar products better 
and new products possible. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 17 East 42nd Street, 


Johnson Bronze Sleeve Bearings Give You Every Worthwhile Advantage 


appliance it has an adverse effect on the sale 
of the product. In a machine tool it usually means 
vibration. 
You can eliminate noise through the wider use of 
Sleeve Type Bearings. Their simplified construction 
. .. No moving parts within the bearing . . . provides 
an even, unbroken bearing surface. This permits 
the shaft to build a protective film of lubrication 
between the bearing and the shaft . . . thereby to 
operate quietly, efficiently, and for an exceptionally 
long period of time. 


Another feature of Johnson Sleeve Bearings is their 
low cost. Manufacturers of all types of equipment 
are learning the substantial savings they make 
when they use Johnson Bearings. 


When you are ready to check over your bearing 
applications . . . to eliminate noise . . . to save 
money . . . to improve performance . . . call in 
Johnson Bronze. We manufacture all types of Sleeve 
Bearings ... . and we are ready to serve you NOW. 


JOHNSON BRONZE CO. 
710 S. Mill Street, New Castle, Pa. 


Branch Offices 


SLEEVE TYPE BEARINGS 


N 0 i se is usually a source of irritation. In a household 


ATLANTA - BUFFALO + CAMBRIDGE, MASS: - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 


DALLAS - 
NEW YORK - 


2 


KANSAS CITY, MO. - LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - 
PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + SAN FRANCISCO 


NEWARK 


* ST. LOUIS + SEATTLE 


LETTERS 





Russian Dressing 


In the July 21 issue of Newsweex you 
quoted extensively from a Soviet publica- 
tion called Sovietskaya Estonia, which in 
turn quoted from the October 1946 issue of 
a magazine called the American Herald. 
What will amuse you and your readers is 
this: The article quoted in Sovietskaya 
Estonia was from the October 1946 Ameri- 
can Mercury. The words “herald” and 
“mercury” evidently have the same gen- 
eral meaning in the Russian language, pos- 
sibly a throwback to the mythological 
Mercury, who was herald. for the gods. 

The article in The American Mercury 
was “America’s Displaced Persons.” It 
was an accurate discussion of America’s 
migratory agricultural workers, but was 
quoted out of context by the Russian pub- 
lication. The interesting thing is that the 
Russian publication was confronted with 
the problem of quoting from a leading 
anti-Stalinist magazine, and solved its 
problem by changing the name of the 
‘magazine from The American Mercury to 
The American Herald. 


James H. Foster 
New York City 


De Caux’s Departure 


The item entitled “Discarding De Caux” 
in the July 7 issue of NEwswEEK is mali- 
cious and untrue. 

(1) The CIO News article on India to 
which reference is made did not “denounce 
the British plan as a fraud,” nor did it 
“urge an Indian uprising” . . . It dealt 
solely with the struggle of the trade-union 
movement in India against starvation con- 
ditions and legislative repression. 

(2) The publication of this article had * 
nothing whatever to do with my resigna- 
tion... 


Len De Cavux 
Washington, D.C. 


NEwswEEK accurately reported that Mr. 
De Cauz’s resignation was requested by 
CIO President Philip Murray following 
The CIO News’s publication of an article. 
“Rebellion in India,” which mocked at 
British policy there and approvingly cited 
“a gigantic strike wave.” Concurrently 
Murray had signed a cable to Prime Min- 
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GIVES RESULTS OF 
PERSONAL STUDY OF 


Y O4BR @ 
nstitutiona 


Photographed at his desk is E. S. Barlow, President, Barlow Advertising Agency, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., who comments below on his personal study of your Institutional Market. 


“THE INSTITUTIONAL FIELD is a rich market for both new and 
repeat business. Its —- components are sharply outlined 
and catalogued, easy to reach and service, and always on the look-out 
for gooe products. Advertising ‘appeals slanted at the needs and 
problems of institutions are carefully read and evaluated by key _per- 
sonnel, ranging from the superintendent, manager or owner down 
through head nurse, dietitian, housekeeper or laundry manager. 

“I base these remarks on long and detailed study. Among our ac- 
counts, this office handles the advertising of seven well-known na- 
tional manufacturers who do a sizeable business with hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs, hospitals, schools and other institutions. One of these 
manufacturers is everywhere recognized as the outstanding supplier 
of the institutional field; three others hold commanding positions. 

“Their every-day experience proves that factual, helpful, well- 
informed advertising rings a bell in the mind of the institutional 
manager. 

“That’s the kind of advertising I was brought-up on. In launching 
my own 7 in Syracuse, I tried to indoctrinate every member 
from the office boy up with the philosophy of that kind of advertising, 

“I don’t by any means discount the influence of sentiment and 
emotion in advertising. We are just as quick to say it with pretty 
pictures as the next man when the product requires or allows. But 


THESE ARE 


hstitutions 


Hotels 
Restaurants 
Hospitals 
Railroad Systems 
Air Lines 


© Industrial Cafeterias 
© Schools 

© Colleges 

© YMCAs, YWCAs 

¢ Government Agencies 


Clubs 


Office Buildings 


Jobbers, Dealers 
Other Public and 
Private Institutions 


we do recognize in our institutions advertising that the institutional 
manager lives in an environment geared to practicality. So we talk 
to him in practical terms.’’ ° 


The Institutional market to which Mr. Barlow refers in the fore- 
going is now being resurveyed by INSTITUTIONS Magazine. Re- 
turns from key individuals among the more than 50,000 hotels, hos- 

itals, schools, colleges, restaurants, and other institutions reached 

y INSTITUTIONS Magazine indicate that this market, today, totals 
well over eleven billion dollars. This amount will be expended for 
new construction, remodeling, refurnishing, re-e uipping and re- 
decorating. This figure is even more impressive when it is realized 
that the regular expenditures for food, maintenance and supplies 
are not included. 


As the only publication designed expressly for, and reaching all 
the various segments of the institutional field, INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine offers, each month, the most practical, effective and eco- 
nomical medium through which to place product information before 
the key buying and specifying factors in the field of mass feeding 
and mass housing. If you do not have complete information on this 
market or the only publication which serves it in its entirety consult 
hen Advertising Agency or write to INSTITUTIONS Magazine, 
1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


NEW FACTS ON BONED FROZEN MEAT 
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Each month INSTITUTIONS Magazine reaches the buying and specifying factors in the foregoing institu; 


tions which make up the institutional fields 


CONSULT 


YOUR Aoverrisine Acency 








or write 


INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE «xo INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 











thal key h ON HOT STICKY SUMMER DAYS...YOUR 


HAIR NEEDS EXTRA- SPECIAL CARE ! 


When broiling summer sun bakes 
and dries your hair—leaving it so 
stiff and hard to comb—so hard to 
keep attractive and neatly groomed 
—don’t settle for just any hair 
dressing when you can enjoy the 
EXTRA ADVANTAGES of Kreml. 
This highly specialized hair tonic 
gives you YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 









KREML NEVER SMOTHERS HAIR DOWN WITH DUST-CATCHING GREASE. 


Kreml contains a special combination of hair-grooming 
ingredients, which is found in NO OTHER hair tonic. 

That’s why Kreml keeps hair handsomely groomed 
longer throughout the hottest, stickiest summer day 
without ever looking or feeling greasy. 


WHEN HAIR IS SO DRY IT BREAKS AND FALLS ! 


Kreml is simply great to lubricate a dry scalp. And 
if the sun dries and scorches your hair so that it 
breaks and falls when you comb it—Kreml helps 
‘condition’ the hair in that it leaves it feeling so 
much softer, more pliable. 

At the same time Kreml removes itchy loose 
dandruff and leaves scalp feeling so cool, refreshed 
and alive! Make Kreml a daily ‘must’ this summer 
for that handsome, clean-cut look from morn till 
night—for a more ‘hygienic’ scalp. 


KRKEML Haire Toe 


A product of R. B. Semier, Inc. 
For Better-Groomed Hair—A More ‘Hygienic’ Scalp 
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ister Attlee acknowledging “democracy’s 
debt to you and your government” for 
British policy in India, which is a current 
target of Communist jeers. 





Acme 


Dr. Polleri (right) shows his jacket 


Back to the Indians 


Being the mother of five myself, I was 
tremendously interested in your excellent 
coverage of the Fifth International Con- 
gress of Pediatrics (NEWSWEEK, July 28). 
Most fascinating was the photo of the 
“suspension jackets” that are to replace 
cribs. I was reminded of the way Indians 
carried their papooses around and won- 
dered if modern pediatrists were actually 
going back to the Indians for inspiration. 
What are the advantages supposed to be? 
It seems so strange to hang babies from 
the rafters like that. 


Mrs. V. R. Kirsy 
New York City 


Pediatrists have found that the vertical 
position of primitive babies is more bene- 
ficial to the child than being placed hori- 
zontally in a crib all the time. Strapped in 
a white canvas harness which supports its 
back and keeps its head in a comfortable 
position, the infant.can exercise its arms 
and legs naturally for a short period each 
day. Pediatrists also say that the harness 
aids digestion, is an effective means of 
combatting infections of the bronchial 
tubes and lungs, and allows the baby to 
look around and keep from being lonely. 


A Pair of Whites 


Here’s an oddity for you: 

William L. White and I are occupying 
adjacent cabins out here in Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. We have the same 
surname but are not related. We are both 
Kansans by birth. His “Report on the 
Germans” and my “News on the Air” were 
published the same week by the same pub- 
lisher, Harcourt, Brace & Co. And both 
books were reviewed, favorably, in the 
July 21 issue of NEWSWEEK. 

That all added up to a fine excuse for a 


Newsweek 
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Leadership Without Question 


What is this Dodge leadership? Well, for one thing, 
it’s the first car in history to give you the full com- 
bination of Floating Power, All-Fluid-Drive and 
Full Floating Ride. 


Another leadership is the thing called style. People 
like the looks of the Dodge very much indeed. 
Even when there were only a few in the country, 
many folks thought they saw a million. 


There’s nothing for you to do but get the truth of 
these things for yourself. Dodge has been ‘up 
there’ for a long time. Come along with us. 





Lowest Priced Car with Fluid- Drive 





This might he you, this vacation... 


You'll roll out the car from behind 


aluminum doors... 


vol up at daybreak to fish from an aluminum canoe. . “then cook up your catch 


i € e 


your trailer, 
all aluminum, too... 


and hitch on 


at nightfall yal sleey in 
aluminum bunks . . 


/ year old—and already more and better products... with 


Kaiser Aluminum 


a Permanente Metals product 


ONE YEAR AGO, The Permanente Metals 
Corporation, led by Henry J. Kaiser, opened 
another vast new source of aluminum— 
Kaiser Aluminum. 


In that year, 175 million pounds of Kaiser 
Aluminum—plate, sheet and strip—were 
turned out. Almost as much as the entire 
industry produced in the most productive 
year before the war! 

Kaiser Aluminum has been fabricated by 
manufacturers, not only into the products 
you see here... but also into aircraft, buses, 


garden tools, kitchen utensils, plus hun- 
dreds of others. 


Light, durable, better looking, they will 
come to you in greater volume, sped by 
Permanente Metals’ integrated aluminum 
operation ... which controls the produc- 
tion of quality aluminum through its mam- 
moth processing plants at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, and Spokane and Tacoma, 
Washington. 

Add to these resources an aggressive man- 
agement plus experienced engineers eager 


to meet the toughest challenges, and it’s 
easy to see why you can expect more alu- 
minum products—better made. 





Get the Manufacturers’ names 


For the names of manufacturers nearest you 
who make the aluminum products pictured 
or listed above, write: 


Permanente Products Company 
Consumer Service Division, 1924 Breadway, Oakland, California 
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party. It occurs to me, though, that maybe 
you would rather have had some freshly 
caught trout than this letter. 


Paut W. Waits 
Estes Park, Colo. 
We'll take the trout, too. 


He Male 


The Lassie Show, reviewed in Current 
Listening (Newsweek, June 30), men- 
tioned Lassie as a he. I thought Lassie was 
a female. Didn’t she have puppies? 

CoNsTANCE CROSIER 


Fairlee, Vt. 





Culver 


Lassie—definitely “he” 


Lassie impersonated a female in his first 
movie “Lassie Come Home.” Otherwise, 
he is male (Newsweek, May 19). 


Shall We Dance 


After having read your article, “They 
Lead the Band,” in the July 14 issue, my 


desire for accuracy compels me to elabo-— 


rate on the first three sentences of your 
article. Actually, this is what took place: 

On a night in early February 1940, a 
young man and his girl friend . . . decided 
to visit the Century Room, where Sammy 
Kaye and his orchestra were playing. 

The music was excellent, and the boy 
and girl danced until heat waves started 
rising from their shoes. The intermission 
came too quickly, and the breathless couple 
sat down at the table to rest. About three 
minutes later Mr. Sammy Kaye approached 
the table, introduced himself, sat down, 
and began conversing, not with the couple, 
but mostly with the young lady. 

Before they knew it, intermission time 
was over. To the young man’s surprise 
and consternation Mr. Kaye turned to him 
and asked: “Do you mind if I dance with 
your girl friend?” Being quick on the come- 
hack, he replied with a question: “Do you 
mind if I lead your orchestra?” Without 
hesitating Mr. Kaye said: “It’s a deal.” 

And that, dear Editors, is how “So You 
Want to Lead a Band” was born. I know, 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Asbestos...as priceless as jewels 















Nearly 2000 years ago, Pliny the Elder 
mistakenly thought that asbestos grew 
in the desert and became “habituated 
by the sun to resist fire!" Hevaluedit 
as highly as precious jewels. 






“Fo, 


| , ™ An asbestos 
deposit was found right inthe }.: 
middle of New York City! Geologists 
discovered itin 1810, at whatis “® 
now 59th Street and 10th Avenue. 


G7 Toresist the cold of the stratosphere 
and frictional heat in its earthward 
| plunge, the German V-2 rocket 
contwined asbestos insulation 
around its mixture lines! 


During 2 heavy gale, 
the 8.5. Western Star 
sank to the bottom. 
When she was raised. see 
ee later, her KeM-% 
pipe insulation was 
still in good serviceable 
Condition! 


Think of it! Three years in Davy Jones’ locker... vet ready for 
use again when the ship was salvaged! That’s a sure-enough case 
of durability —the kind of durability you can expect from K&M 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia pipe insulation. 


Of course, you get more than just durability from “Featherweight.” 
First, last and all the time, you can count on its high insulating 
efficiency. This combination of asbestos and magnesia is still one 
of the best industrial insulating materials ever discovered. for 
temperatures up to 600°F. 


“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia is fire-proof, extremely light 
in weight, and mechanically strong enough to withstand all ordi- 
nary service conditions. Expert KaM Application Contractors, 
located strategically throughout the country, stand 
ready to serve your needs. Why not turn your 
insulation problems over to K&M? 


Natire made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 
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Another Sikorsky First 


Transportation and communication take another step 
forward with the award to Los Angeles Airways of the 
first helicopter air mail routes in history. 

Operating between the Los Angeles airport and thirty 
post offices in nearby communities, these new routes will 
save as much as 24 hours in air mail delivery time. 

Sikorsky S-51 helicopters will be used by Los Angeles 
Airways in bringing this faster service for air mail and 
goods to the Los Angeles area. 

This is just one more demonstration of the S-51’s prac- 
ticability as a modern means of transporting personnel, 
messages and goods in ways never before possible. 

For a demonstration of what it might do for your 
business, write to: 


IKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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“Come on, Charley, let’s try one” 


So they did. Charley was no tin- 
horn sport. Others tried them too. 

The ladies giggled as the sweet 
foam tickled their noses, Perfectly 
heavenly! ... The gentlemen wiped 
their mustaches reflectively. .. . 
Dashed good! 

Thus—at Philadelphia’s Frank- 
lin Institute Exhibit in 1874 — the 
world’s first ice cream soda was in- 
vented, sampled agg joyfully 
accepted into American tite. 

Ice cream has come a long way 
since then. We know now that it’s 
food as well as fun. And National 
Dairy research has played a large 
part in this progress. 


Fine ice cream is no longer served 
only in a few fortunate cities. As a 
result of National Dairy methods of 
building and controlling quality, 
millions of people enjoy pure, rich 
ice cream every day. 

It is sold under the “Sealtest” and 
“Breyers” labels. Every package 
taken home and every spoonful at 
the fountain are made under rigid 
laboratory standards, Purity, flavor 
and food value are protected. 

Constant checking, constant im- 
provement guarantee you all the 
abundant health to be found in a 
product of milk—nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food . . . as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 








These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 














. «+» GOOD-LOOKING ENOUGH to catch a 
gal’s eye .. . until she notices his hair. Sum- 
mer sun and drying breezes sure make it dry 
and lifeless looking . . . loose dandruff, too! 
He’s got Dry Scalp . . . and how! I’d better 
tell him now about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic.” 





Har looks bérfér... 
scalp teels berfér... 
when you check 


Ory Scalp 


HIS HAIR HAS NEVER looked better, now 
that he uses ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! You, too, 
can have better-looking hair by using just a 
few drops a day. It checks loose dandruff 
and other signs of Dry Scalp. It supple- 
ments natural scalp oils . . . contains no 
alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try it 
also with massage before every shampoo. 
It gives double care . . . to both scalp and 
hair . . . and it’s so economical, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. FAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
10 


, 
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(Continued from Page 7) 

because I happen to be the young man. 
As to the young lady, no doubt she pre- 
ferred my dancing to Sammy Kaye’s, be- 
cause she is now my wife... 


Henry Q. Rose 
East Orange, N. J. 


King’s Blood 


Your article “Love Blooms in the Em- 
pire,” on the engagement of Princess Eliza- 
beth and Philip Mountbatten (NEWSWEEK, 
July 21), is very interesting. But I still 
cannot get it straight just how one be- 
comes a prince of Greece without the aid 
of Greek royal blood. 

It would be interesting and educational 
if this matter were explained, so us com- 
moners could understand it .. . 


J. H. Horn 


Dayton, Ohio 


Greece did not become an independent 
power, in modern times, until the nine- 
teenth century after the Greek War of 
Independence (1821-1833), and so had no 
royal family of its own. In 1863, with the 
approval of the three protecting mon- 
archies, Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
Prince William of Denmark, then unem- 
ployed, became George I, King of the 
Hellenes. His son, Prince Andrew of Greece, 
was the father of Philip Mountbatten. 
Consequently, Philip, though a prince of 
Greece, had no Greek blood. 


Home-Town Choices 


In your article commenting upon the 
major-league baseball announcers (NEws- 
WEEK, July 14) you merely mentioned the 
name of Harry Heilmann. 

Let it not be said that Mr. Heilmann 
does not have his own following. In fact, 
his broadcast is carried by more stations 
than any other play-by-play broadcast in 
the country. 

In the words of Dizzy Dean, fellow an- 
nouncer of St. Louis Browns’ ball games, 
who said that Heilmann deserved to handle 
this season’s World Series broadcast . . . 
we feel that Detroit is honored by hav- 


“The best”—savy Heilmann’s fans 


ing the best baseball broadcaster in the 
business . . . 


JAMES NAVARRE 
Detroit, Mich. 


> Calling Bob Elson the best Chicago 
sportscaster is just too much! How about 
WIND’S Bert Wilson, the Chicago Cub 
sportscaster and a great hustler and cheery 
fellow besides. In my opinion he’s Chi- 
cago’s best! 


JOYCE SUNDT 
Wilmette, Ill. 


>... “Rosey” Rosewell, who covers the 
games of the Pittsburgh Pirates, has be- 
come one of the best-known and best-liked 
sportscasters in this district—with his 
“Doosey-Marooney” (a Pirate hit), the: 
“Dipsey-Doodle” (an opponent. striking 
out), and his “Aunt Minnie’s Garden” 
(where every Pirate heme run is hit). 

. . . He can broadcast an out-of-town 
game, one which he does not see, and make 
it sound just as realistic as those played at 
Pittsburgh .. . 


: Roger SMITH 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 
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“Do you mean to tell me that just by 
dusting or spraying potatoes with some 
new chemical you can keep them from 
sprouting in storage?” 

That’s right, mister. It not only keeps 
potatoes from sprouting but it also keeps 
them firm and fresh and “new” tasting for 
as long as a year after harvesting. It is 
new material known chemically as 
methyl ester of naphthalene acetic acid 
and developed commercially by American 
Cyanamid Company in cooperation with 
the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research, Ine. 

Now available and sold under the trade 
name of BARSPROUT* Sprout Inhibitor, 
it is easily applied to the newly harvested 
potatoes in the form of a dust. Thus po- 


MOLDING 


THE 


One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities, 


tatoes harvested in the fall may be kept 
in storage until conditions are right 
for marketing...and the housewife can 
buy potatoes with a fresh, new flavor at 
any time of the vear. 

BARSPROUT has demonstrated 
its effectiveness on thousands of 
bushels of “spuds”...and is ex- 
pected to save millions of bushels 
wasted annually because of ship- 
ping difficulties and adverse mar- 
keting conditions. It offers new op- 
portunities to both growers and to 
manufacturers-of potato products 
since its cost is low and a little 
goes a long way. 

Recently tests have indicated 
that BARSPROUT also will control 


FUTURE THROUGH 


ba mean they went goudl 7 


the sprouting of rutabagas, white turnips 
and carrots. Thus it offers still further 
promise of food conservation. BARSPROUT 
is another result of Cyanamid’s chemical 
research and product development. 


* TRADE-MARK 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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For Your Information 


HOUSE ORGAN: Early every Thursday morning a State 
Department employe runs down the steps of the new State 
Department building on 21st Street and picks up three 
copies of Newsweek from a stand set up at the bottom of 
thé granite flight. The copies are quickly distributed to one 
section. of the building, immediately opened to the “Peri- 
scope” pages, and a careful check is made on any S.D. per- 
sonnel changes listed therein. For Newsweek's Washington 
bureau has been clocking State Department arrivals and de- 
partures for Periscope with monotonous accuracy and any- 
where from the day to several weeks before train time. 


— 


Our Washington lads predicted the simultaneous resigna- 
tions of Spruille Braden and George Messersmith. They 
forecast the appointment of James Bruce, Ambassador to 
Argentina, and the resignation of special adviser Ben Cohen. 
They had Charles E. Saltzman succeeding Gen. John J. 
Hildring as assistant secretary of occupied areas, and sent 
John Carter Vincent to Switzerland as minister, Rudolph E. 
Schoenfeld to Rumania as minister, and H. Freeman Mat- 
thews to Sweden with the same job. 

Periscope was a bit too eager to get Charles Bohlen over to 
Paris as Ambassador to France to replace Jefferson Caffery. 
Actually, Bohlen was slated, but when Norman Armour be- 
came Assistant Secretary he fought for Caffery and won. 
But in the diplomatic divining league, nobody bats 1.000. 


OPINION PIECE: “He is a creature of percentages and 
graphs, conceived in the union of a thousand questions and 
answers and born in a computing machine.” That’s Mr. 
Opinion Poll Majority Man (see page 32) and he was created 
to play his lead role for Newsweek because he alone pro- 
vided the thread that could guide the reader through the 
labyrinth of opinion-poll statistics. 


SECULAR SURVEY: Speaking of polls, Newsweek has been 
delving into the denominations of the lawmakers in Wash- 
ington and has finally produced the Congressional religious 
poll on page 87. Outside of the statistical information to be 
obtained by such a survey, the specific point proved by our 
figures is that, in general, a congressman’s religious beliefs 
don’t have much to do with his election. 

Most of the congressmen were glad to furnish information, 


although one reluctant solon claimed it was “an encroach- 


ment on the freedom of religion clause in the Constitution, 
and the Four Freedoms.” Another was puzzled. Actually, he 
said, he is asmember of the Presbyterian Church. Since there 
is no Presbyterian church in his community, he attends the 
Methodist Church and gets along fine. 
Catholics were the most willing to 
state their faith. In fact, they were apt 
to add, “and I’m a good Catholic, too.” 


THE COVER: Japan is a land of chil- 
dren—and unlike this one squatting 
among the ruins of Hiroshima, they 
very seldom cry. Disciplined and pli- 
able, they are Japan’s—and our—hope 
for the future. While the older generation finds it hard to 
undo ancient customs, real Japanese understanding of de- 
mocracy will come from children educated in its precepts 
from earliest infancy. For the odds on raising this tot to be a 
Japanese democrat, see page 36 (photo by I.N.P.). 
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Now... Aircraft 
“Step Right. Onto 
the Scales”... 


...for a DIRECT 
VEEDER-READING 
of their weight 


To determine the weight and balance of any aircraft... tiny flying 
boat or giant transport... bere’s all there is to do: 


Run each plane wheel up the ramp and onto the platform of the con- 
venient portable Aircraft Loadometer. As'simply as that, this accurate 
Black & Decker device gives an instant reading of the plane’s weight. 


In the Loadometer, the system of weighing levers is pivoted to a cali- 
brated spring. This spring is extended by a micrometer screw geared 
to a Veeder-Root Reset Counter which gives an instant and direct 
Veeder-Reading of the plane’s weight in pounds or kilograms. 


In selecting a counting device for the Aircraft Loadometer, Black & 
Decker chose this Veeder-Root Reset Counter because it provides a 
: positive reading, because the reading remains after the load is removed 
see meri 3 see lca: — from the platform, and because the device is easily reset to balance at 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., ap- zero after each weighing. The Veeder-Root counter also provides aa 
proved by U.S. Bureau of Standards, Dept. of accurate minimum reading of five pounds and upward to the maxi- 
Commerce, and Civil Aeronautics Authority. mum capacity of 20,000 pounds. .. 


Here again is proof that Veeder-Root not only “Counts Everything 
paid on Earth’”—but also many things that fly above it. And standard or 
<i eee special Veeder-Root Devices, built into your product, can 
Pane hg dy count to your advantage in more ways than you could ever 


EON Se IE eee PE ES. 
if a E D E RE oii 4 Fe | OT it: CS figure out, alone. So talk it over with a Counting House 
e 


engineer. Just write and say when you want him to call. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. , 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., Montreal 3. 
In England; Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

The progressive dievcnsbistion of the 
Labor Department, which was stripped by 
Congress of many of its functions, is re- 
flected in the resignation of Keen Johnson 
as Under Secretary. Although Secretary 
Schwellenbach continues to deny he wants 
to quit, there is little left in the depart- 
ment to justify its Cabinet status .. . State 
Department insiders say that President 
Truman has given Marshall complete free- 
dom of action on the Palestine issue and 
intends to make no statements without 
clearing them with the Secretary of State 

. Look for the promotion of Kenneth 
Johnson to be an Assistant Secretary of 
War. Secretary Royall has recommended 


his appointment . . . Truman is planning 
an elaborate ceremony to confer medals on 
General Marshall and Admiral King for 
their work as wartime heads of the Army 
and Navy. 


Marshall Plan Organization 

In anticipation of new tasks which will 
arise out of the Marshall plan of aid to 
Europe, the State Department is reorganiz- 
ing some of its branches. The Assistant 
Secretaryship for Occupied Areas will be 
enlarged to include the administration of 
the Marshall plan, the Greek-Turkish pro- 
grams, and post-UNRRA relief, as well 
as the civilian administration of the 
occupied countries. Under the plan, which 
has now been approved by the Budget 
Bureau, a commissioner to administer 
all U.S. economic commitments abroad 
is to be appointed under General Hill- 
drmg and later under his _ successor, 
Charles E. Saltzman, whose title will be 
changed from Assistant Secretary for Oc- 
cupied Areas to Assistant Secretary in 
Charge of Foreign Programs. 


Political Lines 

Senator Taft has about decided to post- 
pone his proposed full-dress statement on 
his foreign-policy views until after the 
Marshall plan has been spelled out in de- 
tail . . . Senatorial politics are stirring in 
Kansas. Eighty-two-year-old Senator Cap- 
per is refusing to say whether he will-seek 
reelection, but the chances are that he will 
not. Former Gov. Andrew Schoeppel is 
being groomed as a possible successor . . . 
Harold Stassen has lost one of his strongest 
supporters in the Senate—Wayne Morse of 
Oregon. They split over the labor and tax 
bills, but the loss may help Stassen with 
some GOP regulars who have been angered 
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by Morse’s rebellious record . . . Rep. Mar- 
garet Chase Smith of Maine has a good 


chance of getting into the Senate next year. 
She’s the only one who has announced for 


the seat Senator White is vacating. 


California’s Political Weight 
Politicians who take the long-term view 
are watching carefully California's: booming 
population growth for its effect upon na- 
tional politics. The state is growing at the 
rate of 20,000 new citizens a month, indicat- 
ing it will retain its wartime-gained third 
place among the states in population, and 
perhaps even give Pennsylvania a hard 
run for second place, This would have the 
effect, politicos say, of shifting the coun- 
try’s political center of gravity farther 
west, by giving the state greater repre- 
sentation in Congress and in both party 
conventions. It also would introduce more 


uncertainty, since Californians cross party 
lines with comparative indifference. 


A Diplomatic Type 

State Department officials wrangling 
with the problem of the forthcoming Jap- 
anese peace conference last week had an 
extra headache added to their woes by a 
careless typist. One copy of the note ad- 
dressed to the eleven conference powers in- 
vited the recipient to a “press” instead of a 
“peace” conference on Japan. As luck 
would have it the recipient of the offend- 
ing note was none other than the U.S.S. R. 
After much telephoning between the Soviet 
Embassy and the State Department, the 
Russians finally were persuaded that they 
were not being asked to attend a press 
conference but would be welcome at a con- 
ference to discuss peace with Japan. 


GOP Inquiries 

With the Brewster committee off to a 
head start, Congressional investigations will 
be popping on all sides in the months 


ahead. Hungry for 1948 campaign mate- > 


rial, the GOP Congress before adjourning 
authorized a record number of probes of 
the Democratic Administration. The many 
inquiries will cover policies on housing, 
agriculture, Post Office, personnel, Mari- 
time Commission, surplus sales, RFC, 
Army, Navy, and a score of other activities. 
A favorite subject also will be foreign pol- 
icy—at least a dozen phases will be exam- 
ined by the House and Senate Committees 
on Foreign Affairs, Appropriations, and 
Armed Services. 


National Notes 

Before many months the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will have several new faces. 
Chairman James Landis and Clarence 


Young are both anxious to leave. The 
board is split by internal differences . . . 
To guard the.northern approaches to the 
U.S, the Air Force is planning to build two 
new bases in Newfoundland and_ will 
strengthen two of its Canadian posts—Fort 
Chimo, Quebec, and Frobisher Bay . . . 
Army and Navy leaders are gravely con- 
cerned over the recent decision of a House 
committee to postpone widening and im- 
proving the Panama Canal. The reason for 
the delay of the admittedly needed im- 
provements is the Panamanian Govern- 
ment’s insistence that the U.S. release 
many present bases protecting the cayal. 
Some congressmen are suggesting a new 
canal be built across Nicaragua or Co- 


lombia. 
Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Britain may shortly inform the U.S. 
that for economy reasons it will have to 
withdraw its troops from Italy, even be- 
fore the ratification of the Italian peace 
treaty by the Russians . . . Argentina has 
quietly started another purge of educators, 
the third since the military regime came 
into power. Having cleared liberal teachers 
opposed to Perén from the high schools 
in 1944 and removed 1,200 foes from uni- 
versity faculties last year, it is now aim- 
ing the ax at grammar-school teachers 
whose loyalties to Peron are open to ques- 
tion .. . The British Government is hav- 
ing serious second thoughts on the wisdom 
of its earlier decision to postpone further 
restrictions on imports until it saw how 
the Marshall plan developed. Cabinet min- 
isters now are afraid an import crisis may 
develop while the future of the Marshall 
plan still is obscure. 


Army Aute Racket 

There’s a black-market scandal develop- 
ing in Bavaria over the illegal sale of U.S. 
Army trucks and automobiles. The routine 
trial of a Jewish-Lithuanian DP named 
Sally Zeve—a man, despite the name—in 
Bavarian Military Government Court this 
week may break the story. Zeve allegedly 
was the middleman in the operations of a 
“Bavarian trucking company” racket con- 
ducted by two Americans, one located in 
Paris and the other a U.S. Military Gov- 
ernment civilian employe. They purchased 
ramshackle old Army trucks from the For- 
eign Liquidation Commission in Paris, had 
them driven to Bavaria, and swapped 
them for similar but newer vehicles as- 
signed to the Bavarian civilian economy by 
the U.S. Army. These newer trucks were 
then sold in Switzerland, France, and Italy. 
The racket also included the illegal sale of 
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automobiles requisitioned in Germany. 
The ring is reported to have cleaned up 
more than $400,000 in a few months. 


Behind Dutch Military Move 

Under fire from the home front, the 
Dutch Government may try to prove joint 
U.S.-British responsibility for the present 
Dutch military action in Indonesia. Before 
action was taken Dutch labor leaders sup- 
porting the government were told “off-the- 
record” that both the U.S. and Britain 
approved. When fingerwagging ensued from 
London and Washington it made the Dutch 
Government look like a liar. Now there’s 
talk at the Dutch Foreign Office of pro- 
ducing memoranda dealing with the Dutch- 
Anglo-American conversations over the last 
two months. Incidentally, while the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office categorically denied the 
slightest encouragement for Dutch action, 
the Admiralty hasn’t confirmed or denied 
official Dutch reports that Britain has 
turned over to Holland the 14,000-ton air- 
craft carrier Venerable. 


Support for Ruhr Policy 

U.S. policies for the Ruhr, while giving 
political headaches to British and French 
ministers, have 80% support in London 
and Paris financial circles. There’s consid- 
erable British money ready to increase 
British holdings in a wide range of Ruhr 
concerns if they’re opened to private in- 
vestment. British politicians, more or less 
resigned to indefinite shelving of national- 
ization schemes, nevertheless don’t know 
what to do about the German Socialist party, 
which for two years. has been carefully 
built up by the British as a dam against 
Communist influence in Western Germany. 
There now are anguished pleas from Ger- 
man Socialist leaders for the U.S. to insert 
some clause in any final agreement which 
won’t shut the door on nationalization. 


Vatican View of U.S. Policy 

Pope Pius XII, in recent private audi- 
ences with Americans, has taken pains to 
assure each that the Vatican approves 
U.S. foreign policy. Some officials had a 
contrary impression from the June edi- 
torial of Osservatore Romano, in which 
the Vatican paper deplored a drift toward 
war, urged stronger efforts to dispel ten- 
sion, and seemingly put the Vatican on 
the fence in the U.S.-Russian struggle. 
In the talks, as reported to the State De- 
partment, the Pope made these points: 
The church opposes both war and atheistic 
Communism; it believes U.S. policy is 
pacific; it thinks past American aid saved 
Europe from chaos and that the future 
aid promised by the Marshall plan affords 
the Continent its only hope of health 
and stability. 


Foreign Notes 

Swedish intelligence sources say that the 
entire Soviet espionage network in Sweden 
has recently undergone a thorough shake- 
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up .. . Qualified London sources now 
believe the Burma assassinations were a 
manifestation of personal political ven- 
detta rather than an attempted coup. It’s 
not entirely ruled out, however, that the 
“Red Flag,” outlaw Communist organiza- 
tion, might have had a hand in the affair 


. . . If Canada is offered a formal bid to - 


join the Pan American Union, it definitely 
will accept it . . . Oilfield-equipment sales- 
men are happily competing for a prospec- 
tive $100,000,000 worth of business in 
Argentina as the Perén regime seeks to 
end its embarrassing failure to achieve 
promised self-sufficiency in oil by pushing 
its new production program. 


» 4 


Lagging Plane Development 

At least one major aircraft company 
has completed plans for a jet-powered 
transport plane, but construction of a 
prototype is stalled. Industry leaders don’t 
see how they can move forward in com- 
mercial-plane design unless the armed 
forces are given funds to finance develop- 
ment of such aircraft—which have im- 
pertant military uses. Meanwhile, lack of 
AAF orders for a military version of the 
400-mile-an-hour Republic Rainbow has 
virtually killed chances for faster. airline 
schedules in the foreseeable future. 


Plan to Ease Shortages 

In addition to working out a bill to 
promote expansion of the steel industry, 
Senator Murray of Montana is studying 


the possibility of trying to stimulate out- 


put of newsprint; bauxite, lead, and scarce 
metals by similar means. The steel bill 
would provide for govérnment credits on 
favorable terms to independent com- 
panies seeking to increase their capacity. 
It probably will be introduced at the next 
session of Congress. 


Federal Spending Outlook 

Despite the much-heralded GOP econ- 
omy program, it now appears that Federal 
spending for the 1948 fiscal year will be 
very near the President’s budget figure of 
$37,500,000,000. This takes into account 
deficiency appropriations and other au- 
thorizations that will probably have to be 
made when Congress returns. Incidentally, 
the cashing of GI terminal-leave bonds will 
be counted as a direct appropriation out 
of this year’s income. The Treasury may 
have a record surplus in 1948, however. 
A new estimate of revenues indicates a 
total of nearly $42,000,000,000. 


Business Footnotes 
Kaiser-Frazer is enlarging its design 
staff in preparation for adding more mod- 
els to its present auto line . . . A House 
committee is planning a nationwide inves- 
tigation of consumer co-ops during the 
recess to determine if they interfere with 
private enterprise . . . Egg prices probably 
will stay high. There are only about two- 


fifths as many eggs in storage as a year 
ago ... The General Accounting Office 
has recommended to Congress that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority be required 
to repay the government’s entire invest- 
ment in its power operations. 
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Movie Lines 

Greer Garson will appear in an M-G-M 
sequel to “Mrs. Miniver” that will deal 
with the difficulties of life in postwar Eng- 
land . . . Jack Dempsey’s life story is now 
on the film auction-block with King Broth- 
ers the most likely buyers. The picture 
will be called “The Manassa Mauler” .. . 
John Garfield probably neared an all-time 
high for daily salary-for his role in the 
Twentieth Century-Fox production “Gen- 
tleman’s Agreement.” Garfield worked a 
total of eight days and -was paid $150,000 
.. . Latest romantic team is Van Johnson 
and Ava Gardner. Their first appearance 
together will be in “Wanted” . . . Next 
winter Universal-International will tackle 
“Gus the Great,” a story about a man’s 
circus career covering a 40-year span . . 
Since cruelty to animals can’t be shown on 
the U.S. screen, M-G-M had to shoot 
realistic bull-fight sequences to include in 
the Mexican version of “Fiesta.” 


Book Notes 

A book for juveniles written by play- 
wright Ben Hecht will appear in the fall. 
It’s called “The Cat That Jumped Out of 
the Window” . . . An autobiography of 
jazzman Eddie Condon will be out in Oc- 
tober. It actually was written by Thomas 
Sugrue, author of “Starling of the White 
House,’ who is credited on the jacket 
with “narration.” Sugrue has been inter-’ 
ested in jazz for many years . . . Dutton 
is bringing out this month Christopher 
Norborg’s “Operation Moscow.” The au- 
thor was chief of the Northern European 
section of UNRRA, and his thesis is that 
Communism and democracy cannot mix 
. . . George Polk, CBS Cairo correspond- 
ent, is working on a lengthy book titled 
“Middle East Challenge.” It’s scheduled 
for publication in 1948. 


Radio Notes 

Washington broadcaster Ray Henle will 
head up a group of newsmen on a com- 
mentary program to replace Lowell Thomas 
in the NBC spot sponsored by GOP leader 
Joseph Pew’s Sun Oil Co. Thomas, who 
moves to CBS for Ivory Soap in the 
fall, has long been a close friend of Gov- 
ernor Dewey . . . A new show will be based 
on “The Timid Soul,” comic-strip charac- 
ter created by H. T. Webster whose car- 
toons often carry pointed gibes at radio. . . 
Add disk-jockey possibilities: Oscar Le- 
vant, specializing in serious music . . 
Phil Baker, who is playing out his string 
with Take It or Leave It, is toying with 
the idea of a listener-participation program 
in the fall. 
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Wherever there is a Bell telephone office, 
you will find it operated and managed 


mostly by home town people. 


For the Bel] System is made up of many 
hundreds of local units, each serving its own 
community. So the telephone company 
isn’t something big and far away but close 


to your home and your interests. 





This means compact, efficient operation 
and it also helps to keep a friendliness and 
a neighborliness in the conduct of the 


telephone business. 


The Bell telephone people in your com- 
munity aim to be good citizens in all 
things, in addition to giving you good and 


economical telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 
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> First order of business when Congress returns will be (1) 
Marshall plan appropriations. (2) Universal military training. 
(3) Tax reduction. 


When Congress will come back is still uncertain. Commit- 
tees directly concerned with the Marshall plan will start work 
in the fall. If they progress well, Congress will be called into 
special session in November or December. 


Bipartisan support of foreign aid programs to contain Rus- 
sian Communism and of defense measures to back up this 
foreign policy is indicated. Sharp partisan disagreements about 
procedure and degree but substantial agreement about general 
policy can be expected. , 


> Republican tax strategy is still undecided. The House 
Ways and Means Committee will resume hearings in November 
with the idea of writing an omnibus bill including: Individual 
and corporate income-tax reduction, extension of the com- 
munity- property privilege, and cuts in excise and nuisance tazes. 
But some GOP leaders want to send the twice vetoed 10-30% 
income tax-cutting: bill back to the White House as soon as 
Congress reconvenes and then write a comprehensive measure 
at leisure. This plan is favored by Senate Republicans but some 
House leaders disagree. 


> A change in basic Republican tactics—more aggressive- 
ness and more political fireworks—is planned by party leaders 
for the election-year session. 


Primary objective of Congressional managers will be to 
take the initiative away from Truman on domestic if not on 
foreign policy. Reasoning that the country will be prosperous, 
they will try to persuade the voters that a Republican Congress 
is running the country and therefore responsible. 


> A program of social and welfare legislation also will be 
devised by the Republican leadership. It probably will include 
Taft’s health, education, and housing bills, and anti-poll tax 
and anti-lynch bills. 


These measures are to be pushed through in a bid for 
liberal and labor support. Labor has shown a tendency to swing 
back to Truman since he vetoed the Taft-Hartley bill. 


A real effort to beat down Southern filibusters against bills 
to curb racial discrimination is proposed by Northern Repub- 
licans. They want to start early enough in the session to make 
the drive effective. 


> A sharp temporary decline in exports at the end of this 
year—between the time Europe’s dollars start running out and 
Marshall plan lending replenishes the supply—is considered 
probable by government foreign-trade experts. 


This slump in exports may jolt the national economy. Ex- 
ports are now running at a rate of more than $20,000,000,000 a 
year and account for 11% of total U.S. production. Manufac- 
turers are getting most of the benefit and would be the first 
to feel the blow. 


A drop in exports to Latin America is a considerable, though 
generally overlooked, factor. Dollar balances piled up during the 
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war are being exhausted and import regulations are tightening. 
The World Bank is studying the resulting situation with a 
view to bolstering Latin American buying power. 


> Republican-led investigations of prices will be started 
during the recess. 


Return to OPA-type price controls is out of the question. 
Both parties are against it. But Taft and his associates are 
casting about for some way of discouraging high prices, mean- 
while blaming the Democrats for the high cost of living. 
Democrats will counter this by insisting that Republican 
pressure for termination of OPA and other control agencies was 
the initial mistake that brought on the price spiral. 


. 


> American capacity to fill foreign requests will be studied 
at first hand in the field by subcommittees of the Harriman 
Committee. They will go behind data already compiled by gov- 
ernment departments. 


Western Europe’s needs will be given special attention but 


other areas, including the Orient and South America, will get 
consideration. 


Goods and supplies rather than dollars will be the com- 
mittee’s measure. It will decide how many bushels of wheat and 
how many machines America can afford to export and only sec- 
ondarily how much the things will cost in dollar terms. 


> Assurances to France that the U.S. has no intention of 
rebuilding Germany at the expense of aid to other Western 
European powers and that Germany’s military potential will be 
policed over a long period will be underscored as Marshall plan 
negotiations proceed. 


France’s ultimate consent to an increase in the German 
level of production and to tri-zonal administration of Western 
Germany is expected. U.S. officials also hope the French will 
become reconciled to German retention of the Ruhr. 


Secretary Marshall is keenly conscious of the ticklish do- 
mestic political problem of the present French Government 
and is disposed to make it as easy as possible for that govern- 
ment to deal with its Communist opposition. 


General Clay is less sympathetic with the French because 
of his preoccupation with problems of German rehabilitation but 
his attitude will not be allowed to color U.S. negotiations. 


> Disagreement between the U. S. and Argentina is start- 
ing in advance of the Rio conference and probably will con- 
tinue there (see page 52). However, U.S. officials think there 
is a chance that differences can be composed. 





> Wallace’s third-party movement seems to be getting no- 
where with organized labor. No importapt AFL or CIO leader 
has associated himself with it and rank-and-file adherents are 
lying low. 

Endorsement of Truman by A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, is a serious blow to the Wallaceites. As 
an officer of the Progressive Citizens of America, Whitney had 
been expected to back Wallace. 


John L. Lewis is still the great unknown among the labor 
politicians. Although reported to be advising Dewey, Lewis 
hasn’t taken any public position. 


Newsweek, August 4, 1947 














Shake well before using! 


That’s right! Shake the car. It’s the 
easiest way to empty it. 


Ordinarily, unloading your hopper 
cars is quite a task. And an expen- 
sive one, too. 


Material that has traveled many 
miles in hopper cars tends to settle 
down .. . to pack tightly. It takes a 
lot of time to loosen it. Often requires 
as many as six men to empty one 
car, always at risk to life and limb. 


But the new time- and labor-saving 
way to unload cars is to shake them 
empty with a Robins Car Shakeout. 


Just lower this portable Shakeout 
onto your car. Then press a button 
and the Shakeout does the rest. It 
loosens the packed or frozen material 


... lets it flow freely and quickly 
through the hopper doors. 

Fifty- or seventy-ton cars are emp- 
tied ‘‘broom-clean”’ in as little as 
90 seconds. There is no damage to 


cars. The operator works in complete _ 


safety. Hours of labor are saved. 
Demurrage charges are practically 
eliminated! 
Actual field operations by hundreds of 
users prove that this new method of 
unloading hopper cars is as much as 
twelve times faster than manual un- 
loading. 


Write Robins today for details. 


A note on your company letterhead 
will bring you this new booklet about 
the Robins Car Shakeout. Tells how 
this new concept in car unloading 
saves time, manpower and money. 


ROBINS 
CAR SHAKEOUT 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION, Hewitt-Robins Incorporated, Passaic, N. J. 





SHE ALWAYS BUYS 


MODERN ASS BUTTONS 
IN, 


It’s always been a brilliant thing to do... to accent clothes 

of sombre elegance with glowing points of light reflected by rich 

Brass. This has always been in the best of good taste — and always will 

be. For, although times may change, thoughtful preferences for tried-and-true materials 
remain untouched by passing fads and fancies. 


This year, designers show exceptional inventiveness in Brass buttons . . . with matching 
earrings and buckles. And Brass lends itself exceptionally well to such inventiveness .. . 
with its wide range of colors from alloy to alloy ... with its remarkable adaptability 
to intricate shapes and delicate decoration. In fact, designers and fabricators usually 
find that they can produce a merchandising success more easily and economically 
in Brass than in any other metal. 


And Bristol Brass has lent an experienced hand to many such successes... in costume 
jewelry, cosmetic containers, decorator’s items, household fixtures, and what have you? 
You would be interested in the merchandising magic which invests products made 
of top-quality Brass, sheet, rod, or wire. . . the on/y kind that’s made here in 
the Bristol mills. And we will match our time to yours, any time you say. 


Thu BRISTOL BRASS corporation 


Makers of “Brass since 1850, “Bristol, Conn. 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City + Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. - Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
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Sine Die for 80th, First Session 


Not since 1929* had the Senate sat in 
Sunday session. Already, the hands of the 
clock had swung past midnight Saturday, 
and still the members wrangled. The issues 
were neither vital nor earthshaking—the 
nomination of Philip Perlman to be solici- 
tor general, and the question of a probe 
into Kansas City vote frauds. But the vol- 
ume of words, the violence of the accom- 
panying gestures, and the disheveled ap- 
pearance of the members belied it. 

If the air was acrid, not the Capitol’s 
$4,000,000 air-conditioning system, but 175 
days of continuous session were to blame. 
If the air was humid, not the air condition- 
ing, but numerous side trips to cloakrooms 
and nearby offices could be held account- 
able. The House, out of the sheer bore- 
dom of waiting, had adjourned and gone 
home to bed. - 

Lion and Clown: On the Senate floor, 
Sen. Tom Connally of Texas, a cartoonist’s 
dream of a long-maned statesman, strode 
back and forth, his arms flailing, his string 
tie askew, and his coattails flying. In a 
tirade so vituperative that some of it was 
later ordered stricken from the record, he 
attacked the renewed GOP attempt to in- 
vestigate the Missouri vote frauds. 

At his nearby desk, Sen. Glen (Cowboy) 
Taylor of Idaho, self-appointed clown of 
the august chamber, penned a note to the 
press gallery, then ordered page boys to 
bring him a chin-high stack of books, nu- 
merous docyments, and a lectern which 


could be used for making a speech. The- 


note to the press gallery merely disclosed 
Taylor’s aim: to goad the Senate Re- 
publican leader, Robert A. Taft, into 
thinking that another filibuster was about 
to start. 

On the clock ticked. Taft, pleading from 
the floor and from the privacy of the cloak- 
room for an end to the useless oratory, 
moved like an itching beaver among the 
membership. Two a.m. arrived, then 3. 
The GOP-sought investigation had been 
disposed of—there would be none. Simi- 
larly, action had finally been gained on the 
Perlman nomination—it had been con- 
firmed. 

Wearily, Taft presented the adjournment 
resolution, its date altered to satisfy the 





passing of midnight. Dully, the senators 
approved it, picked up papers from their 
desks, shook hands among themselves, and 
shuffled toward the chamber’s doors. For 
whatever its place in history, the 80th Con- 
gress, First Session, was adjourned. The 
time: 3:49 a.m. EDT. The date: Sunday, 
July 27, 1947. 


On the Record 


For the average American, the question 
was not so much what the 80th Congress 
had accomplished, but what the Repub- 
licans had achieved. In control of the 
legislative branch for the first time in six- 
teen long years, the GOP was on a trial 
run with the voters. 

When the Congress had convened last 
Jan. 3, the Republican leaders had set 
three goals: (1) revision of labor laws; 
(2) reduction of Federal expenditures; 
and, (3) reduction of taxes. 

On the first count, they had rewritten 
a large part of the Wagner Act in an 
effort to confer on management the same 
rights that the law conferred on labor, 


Rice ED 


and then, with the assistance of conserva- 
tive Democrats, had managed to enact 
the measure into law over President Tru- 
man’s veto. 

In the always disputed area of  re- 
duced expenditures, they could claim a re- 
duction of at last $2,900,000,000 in ap- 
propriations below the amounts requested 
by the White House—Rep. Clarence Can- 
non, ranking Democrat on the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, having conceded 
that sum, although GOP figures varied up- 
ward. 

On taxation, they had twice passed a 
measure reducing taxes by amounts vary- 
ing from 10% to 30 per cent, but Presi- 
dent Truman on each occasion had 
vetoed it. 

Foreign Fields: Actually, the domes- 
tic acts of Congress had been far over- 
shadowed by emergencies in the foreign- 
policy field. Primarily these had stemmed 
from the all but final conviction of this 
government that the Soviet Union had 
no intention of cooperating with the West- 
ern world. If the 80th Congress, First 
Session, was to achieve an indelible page 
in the history books, more probably it 
would be because it had heard President 
Truman enunciate the now-famous Tru- 
man Doctrine in March, and then had 
proceeded to implement it by: 

P Voting $400,000,000 to bulwark Greece 
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“Carry Me Back .. .”: While the Senate haggled, the House harmonized 
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We, The People 


The Republicans had only mixed success 
in their efforts to lighten the burden of 
taxes and to unshackle industry from gov- 
ernment controls. No one could accuse 
them of not trying. Twice, they passed an 
income-tax bill reducing collections by 
$4,000,000,000 annually, but twice Presi- 
dent Truman balked them with vetoes. An 
attempt to free railroad rate making from 
the antitrust laws also was frustrated. 

Nevertheless, the general trend during 
the 80th Congress was toward greater in- 
dustrial freedom. In part, this was the 
result of Congressional action. In two or 
three instances, the certainty of such ac- 
tion forced the Administration itself, to 
remove the controls. 

The Administration’s housing program 
for veterans was discontinued and building 
controls were almost entirely abolished. 
Landlords were authorized to boost rents 
by 15 per cent in return for leases running 
through Dec. 31, 1948, if tenants agreed. 

Some 250 of the President’s wartime 
powers over production and distribution 
were abolished. Although the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. was extended, its lend- 
ing authority was cut from $16,000,000,000 
to $2,000,000,000. 

Congress kept its pledge that farm prices 
would be supported at 90 per cent of 
parity until January 1949, and continued, 
though with reduced funds, the New Deal 
soil-conservation, farm-tenant purchase, 
and crop-insurance pregrams. 


More Perfect Union 


Nearly all Republicans and many Demo- 
crats agreed that an overwhelming major- 
ity of the voters wanted labor’s wings 
clipped, and the 1946 election returns 
seemed to bear them out, But there were 
sharp disagreements over how close the 
clipping should be. What finally emerged 
was the Taft-Hartley bill. Like most 
compromises, it was not entirely satisfac- 
tory to anybody, but it was sufficiently 
well liked that Congress easily overrode 
Mr. Truman’s veto. : 

The new law (1) makes unions respon- 
sible for carrying out their agreements; 
(2) rules secondary boycotts and juris- 
dictional strikes unfair labor practices; 
(3) reorganizes the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and its procedures, and (4) 
bans the closed shop. It still is too early 
to determine how successful the act will 
be. Several unions, notably John L. Lewis’s 
United Mine Workers, apparently have 
already succeeded in evading some of its 
provisions through agreements with em- 


ployers. 


The only other major item of labor 
legislation passed at this session of Con- 
gress was the portal-to-portal bill, which 
wiped out about $6,000,000,000 in poten- 
tial benefits to workers who claimed they 
had not been adequately compensated uu- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act. Mr. 
Truman signed the measure under protest, 
but he agreed with Congress that it would 
help to eliminate business uncertainty. 


The Common Defense 


Congress at first thought it could whittle 
between $1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 
from the budgets of the War and Navy 
Departments without in any way under- 
mining the nation’s defenses. Their reputa- 
tions for extravagance were too well estab- 
lished. Nevertheless, as relations with Rus- 
sia continued to worsen, the legislators 
reluctantly decided against taking any 
chances and voted almost everything Mr. 
Truman had asked. 

The Army’s budget was cut only $234.- 
261,867; the Navy’s, $235,780,200. Even 
these reductions were partially offset by the 
authorization of future spending for the 
development of military aircraft. 

With equal hesitation, and with similarly 
intense reservations, Congress _ finally 
passed Mr. Truman’s bill unifying the 
armed forces, placing one Cabinet member 
in charge of all three branches—the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces—and coordinating 
research, intelligence, and procurement 
(Newsweek, July 28). A secondary ob- 
jective was to eliminate overlapping func- 
tions and eventually to achieve economies. 

Only at Mr. Truman’s request for uni- 
versal military training for all 18-year-olds 
did Congress balk. The enabling legislation 
advanced only one faltering step: On the 
next to last day of Congress, the House 
Armed Services Committee approved the 
measure 20 to 0. Some committeemen 
looked forward to early consideration of 
the bill next year. 





and Turkey against Soviet encroachment.. 


P Voting $332,000,000 for world relief, ex- 
cluding Soviet-dominated nations. 
> Voting $12,400,000 for the State Depart- 
ment’s radio-information program, al- 
though an effort to make it a permanent 
governmental activity was‘ blocked in the 
‘losing hours of the session by Senator Taft. 
In two fields of foreign relations, how- 
ever, the GOP leadership was more reluc- 
tant. 
The Congress reincorporated the Ex- 


port-Import Bank to make foreign loans, . 


but its lending authority, almost ex- 
hausted, was not increased, thus making it 
clear that Congress expects the World 
Bank to assume the lending function as 
soon as possible. 

In the face of pleas that such action 
would upset the International Trade Con- 
ference in Geneva, Congress nevertheless 
passed a bill authorizing increased wool 
duties. In this case, however, a Presidential 
veto caused revision and passage of the 
legislation in a form acceptable to the 
State Department. 

Red Menace: The concern over Soviet 
influence in Europe and Asia extended to 
the influence of Communists in this coun- 
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try. When the 80th Congress opened, con- 
servative Democrats joined with Repub- 
licans in putting the heat on Mr. Truman 
to clean the Federal payroll of Communists 


and Communist sympathizers who had. 


gained their jobs during New Deal days. 
Result: Several hundred Federal em- 
ployes lost their jobs; one, Carl Aldo Mar- 


+ Press Association 


Vandenberg: He reached new heights 


zani, a State Department employe, went 
to jail; Congress voted Mr. Truman $11,- 
000,000 for further scrutiny of the payroll; 
the House itself, through its Committee on 
Un-American Activities, caused the prose- 
cution of nineteen persons for failure to 
testify or supply records. 

Clearly, if the history of Europe a 


_decade ago was repeating itself, Congress 


had no intention of once more being caught 
short. 


Significance-— 


Contrary to fears widely held seven 
months ago, the 80th Congress was a dem- 
onstration that bipartisan control in Wash- 
ington does not necessarily mean a stale- 
mate. Save for war years, the nation had 
never seen foreign policy maintained on 
such a broad bipartisan plane before. Save 
in the 1933 depression crisis, few Con- 
gresses had approached vital domestic is- 
sues with less partisanship. 

The reasons were neither wholly selfish 
nor unselfish. The Republicans in Congress 
could not afford to precipitate a stalemate 
with the White House while the nation 
was still in the pains of postwar reconver- 
sion. Many conservative Democrats—and 
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... in Congress Assembled ... by Authority of the People’ 





The General Welfare 


Economy in government ranked with tax 
reduction and labor curbs as one of the 
primary objectives of the Republican lead- 
ership. The House talked of cutting 
&6,000,000,000 from the President’s budg- 
et: the Senate set its economy goal at 
$+.500,000,000. Actually, the reductions 
finally amounted to $2,918,338,698. Con- 
gress voted expenditures of $34,976,202,- 
669 as compared with the President’s 
request for $37,885,541,367. However, part 
of this saving could be wiped out by new 
contracted authorizations granted various 
agencies. . 

Congress could not have made an ap- 
preciably greater reduction without cutting 
heavily into military appropriations. 

The Byrd Joint Economy Committee 
demanded drastic pruning of the govern- 
ment payroll, but little was accomplished. 
At the start of the session, the government 
had 2,261,459 employes; in May, the figure 
was 2,178,092—a reduction of only 83,367. 
The Budget Bureau estimated that by July 
1, 1948, there would still be 2,168,000 work- 
ers drawing Federal paychecks. 

Nearly all the shrinkage in the payroll 
had been accomplished by the dismissal of 
employes of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces. With the return of peace, the re- 
sponsibilities of the old-line agencies had 
been expanded, and they had increased 
their staffs. In fact, many were expected 
to return the first of the year for deficiency 
appropriations. 


- The Blessings of Liberty 


Aside from the creation of the National 
Science Foundation (see page 65) and the 
appropriation of $65,000,00C to help the 
states finance their school lunch programs, 
the record of the 80th Congress on social 
legislation was negative. Even Republican- 
sponsored welfare bills were pushed aside 
in the rush to carry out the party’s major 
campaign promises. 

Nothing was done about increasing the 
minimum wage from 40 cents an hour, 
though both the Republicans and Mr. 
Truman favored it. Federal assistance for 
health and hospitalization and for educa- 
tion, including the bills sponsored by Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, died in committee. 

Similarly, there was no action on the 
major provisions of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill. ~ 

The House pushed through an anti-poll- 
tax bill in the closing days of the session, 
but it had no chance to reach the Senate 
floor. Poll-tax repeal and FEPC never 
went far beyond the committee stage. 
Payroll taxes for old age ggcurity again 
were frozen at 1 per cent. 

Veterans’ legislation fared slightly better. 
Ex-GI’s holding terminal leave bonds were 
authorized to cash them ‘in any time after 
Sept. 1. About $2,000,000,000 of the bonds, 
which draw 21% per cent interest, are out- 
standing. However, legislation to increase 
GI Bill of Rights subsistence payments to 
students and on-the-job trainees was 
blocked. 


Ourselves and Our Posterity 


The LaFollette-Monroney Reorganiza- 
tion Act was supposed to have streamlined 
Congress. Actually, Congress functioned 
pretty much as usual. True, there were 
fewer committees; but they were broken 
up into so many subcommittees that mem- 
bers were as spread as ever. 

A stalemate between House and Senate 
committees on how much should be cut 
from the President’s budget prevented 
Congress from drawiig up its own blue- 
print of expenditures at the beginning 
of the session, as required by the law. 

The only tangible results of the act 
were: (1) Some committees took advan- 
tage of the new opportunity to hire ex- 
pert assistants, and (2) individual con- 
gressmen somewhat improved their staffs. 

Departmental reorganization didn’t get 
very far. Housing agencies were consoli- 
dated with Congressional approval, but 
Mr. Truman’s proposal to put wage and 
hour regulation and unemployment com- 
pensation under the Labor Department 
was killed in the House. 

At Mr. Truman’s suggestion, the sys- 
tem of Presidential succession was changed 
to cover the vacancy of the Vice Presi- 
dency. Under the new law, the Speaker 
of the House is next in line for the White 
House instead of the Secretary of State. 

A Constitutional amendment was passed 
and submitted for ratification to the states 
limiting a President to two four-year 
terms. 





in some instances, the President himself— 
were not wholly out of harmony with the 
GOP program. 

Basically, most Democrats and Repub- 
licans were in agreement on (1) foreign 
policy, (2) the need for labor curbs, and 
(3) removal of governmental controls 
over business. The trend in the foreign- 
relations field was toward power politics; 
in the domestic field toward a restoration 
of free enterprise. 

The New Deal remnants in Congress 
found the session a frustrating ordeal. 
Gone were their intimate ties with the 
executive branch and the hand-in-glove 
maneuvering with departments and agen- 


- cies to force legislation through. Reason: 


New Dealers were now in the minority in 
the executive branch, too. 

Politically, three Republicans and one 
Democrat stood out. 

Unquestionably, Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. was the strong man of the 
80th Congress. The House, functioning 
like a well-oiled machine, responded to 
his leadership almost 100 per cent. 

In the Senate, the year opened with 
politicians saying the session would make 
or break Robert A. Taft. When it ended 
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last week, Taft was still neither made nor 
broken. Confronted with a tougher task 
than Martin, he had managed the Senate 
credibly, while his sponsorship of the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Act had advanced his name 
greatly with the public—whether favorably 
in the eyes of most voters or not, the 1948 
Presidential primaries might tell. 
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Martin: Strong man in the House 


The surprise star in the firmament was 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg. As the presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate and the chief 
GOP leader on foreign relations, his per- 
formance had been so outstanding as to 
project him prominently into the list of 
prospective GOP Presidential nominees. 

The lone Democratic standout was a 
man who nine months ago appeared politi- 
cally washed up—Harry S. Truman. By 
his handling of foreign policy, his firmness 
with John L. Lewis in a coal strike, and his 
general conduct of his duties, he had re- 
gained ground to such an extent that last 
week a Gallup poll showed that in a race 
against Gov. Thomas E. Dewey in 1948, a 
majority of voters, or 51 per cent, believed 
they would support Mr. Truman. 

Over all, the Democrats, at low ebb when 
the 80th Congress convened, emerged at 
its finish in an improved position. How 
great was the improvement was the ques- 
tion on the mind of every member who 
turned homeward this week. Five months 
with their constituents would give them 
the answer. With the 1948 elections at 
hand, the Second Session of the 80th Con- 
gress convening next January, would be 
guided by their findings. 
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Mother and son: “Now you be a good boy, Harry” 


PRESIDENT: 
Carrying On 


President Truman’s mind was far from 
White House business when newsmen 
filed into his office last Thursday, July 24. 
Twice, during the four-minute press con- 
ference, the President made errors. 

1—Would he remove credit controls 
himself if Congress failed to act on them? 
The President said he had never prom- 
ised he would. Later, White House aides 
rectified the President’s mistake: he had 
promised to “vacate” credit controls un- 
less Congress acted. (Congress acted the 
next day; it extended the controls thre 
months.) 

2—Was the government considering 
establishment of a world trade organiza- 
tion to “implement the Marshall plan?” 
Yes, said Mr. Truman. The White House 
also corrected that slip later; the Presi- 
dent had not heard the Marshall plan 
reference. What the Cabinet had under 
consideration was a plan to sell domes- 
tic surpluses abroad through government 
channels. 

On Saturday morning, bewildered White 
House reporters learned why Mr. Truman 
had been so distraught 48 hours earlier. 
Just before the conference began, bad 
news had come from Missouri: his mother 
had suffered a serious relapse. 

Nevertheless, the President attempted 
to carry on by: 
> Appointing, with immediate Senate con- 
firmation, Secretary of the Navy James 
V. Forrestal to be the new over-all Secre- 
tary of Defense under Army-Navy uni- 
fication. ‘ 

P Signing a bill ending 175 of his war 
powers, including many benefits of the 
GI Bill of Rights. 

>» Breaking precedent by addressing the 
Senate from his old seat: “I sometimes 
get homesick for this seat. I spent what 
I think were the best ten years of my life 
here.” Five minutes after Mr. Truman 
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left the Capitol, police arrested an armed 
ex-serviceman in a Senate washroom. 

The week almost finished, and Congress 
only a few hours from adjournment, Mr. 
Truman made preparations to fly to his 
mother’s bedside. 


His Mother 


On the old family farm in Grandview, 
the little fellow had tagged along behind 
her as she did her chores. She was stern 
with her children when it was necessary. 
“We were taught that punishment always 
followed transgression, and my mother 
saw to it that it did,” her boy, Harry, had 
said in later years. But she was also warm- 
hearted and an excellent storyteller. She 
would reminisce to him about Missouri’s 
exciting pre-Civil War days as a border 
state—about the time in 1861 when Fed- 
eral troops (“Redlegs” to her) had looted 
her father’s farm. 

A “lightfoot Baptist” herself, she taught 
Harry to read the Bible. Even when his 
weak eyes required him to wear glasses, 
she encouraged him to spend his after- 
noons in the public library. At 10, he 
began taking piano lessons. She always 
loved hearing him play. 

When he grew up and was rejected for 
West Point because of poor vision, she 
suffered with him. She bade him good-by 
when he sailed to France with the National 
Guard in 1918; the next year, she played 
thc proud mother at his wedding to Bess 
Wallace in the Trinity Episcopal Church 
in Independence. 


After he entered politics, she began a 
running commentary on his career to her 
neighbors and visiting newsmen. On the 
conduct of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee: “Harry is doing good in the 
Senate, and his committee is doing fine 
work. He ought to stay there.” On the 
rumors he would run for Vice President: 
“The last thing I said to him was to stay 
in the Senate.” On his ascension to the 
Presidency: “I can’t really be glad he’s 


President, because I’m sorry President 
Roosevelt is dead. Harry will do all 
right.” . 

Be a Good Boy: Immediately after 
Harry Truman’s inaugural address he 
phoned her from the White House. She 
was still the stern mother: “Now you be 
a good boy, Harry.” 

In the little frame cottage off Grand. 
view’s main street, she would rock in he 
chair while her daughter, Mary Jane, rea‘! 
to her from the newspapers or the Con- 
gressional Record. When the Secret Service 
wanted to install an elaborate protective 
system around the house, she protested: 
“Fuss and feathers.” 

For Mother’s Day of 1945, she flew to 
Washington. It was reported that when 
her son showed her the Lincoln bed in 
the White House and suggested she sleep 
iu it, she cried: “What, sleep in the bed 
THAT MAN used?” 

All her life, she was quick-witted and 
sharp-tongued. “Fiddlesticks,” she would 
snap when reporters bothered her for “a 
few words,” but they usually got them. 
Her politics: She was a Southern Demo- 
crat. On the atom bomb: It should never 
have been invented. On Harry as Presi- 
dent: He was the best. 

Last February, she broke her hip in a 
fall in her bedroom. By May 17, her failure 
to respond, and a sudden relapse, broucht 
her son rushing to her bedside. For twelve 
days he visited with her. Within a month, 
she had improved to the point where she 


could spend an hour or so in her rocking 


chair. Last week, her condition again 
grew grave. 

Her son ordered the White House plane, 
the Sacred Cow, warmed up, and at the 
Washington airport he delayed his start ' 
half an hour to sign, in the plane’s cabin, 
the Army-Navy unification bill. Then he 
was off. The news came to him as the 
Sacred Cow raced over Cincinnati. 

At 11:05 am., CST, last Saturday, 
July 26, Martha Ellen Truman, the sturdy 
frontier woman who had lived nearly a 
century and seen her son become Presi- 
dent, died. She was 94. 


DIVORCE: 


Bishop’s Move 


Last September, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church revised its marriage canons so 
that divorced persons could rewed if their 
previous marriages had been subject to any 
of nine classes of “impediments.” Previ- 
ously, only adultery had been considered a 
valid reason for divorce. Last week, the 
liberalized canons, which became effective 
Jan. 1, were bluntly attacked by the Rt. 
Rev. William T. Manning, retired Bishop 
of the New York diocese and still a power- 
ful figure in the church, as causing “eccle- 
siastical and moral Renos.” 

What irked Bishop Manning were the 


recent marriages of two Episcopal clergy- 
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men to divorced women. In Kentucky, 
the Bishop of Lexington had approved the 
marriage of the Rev. Benedict H. Hanson 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Donner Winsor, twice 
divorced and once the wife of Elliott 
Roosevelt. Similarly, the Bishop of Michi- 
gan had authorized the wedding of the 
Very Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrall to Mrs. 
Isabelle W. Morrill. 

In support of Bishop Manning, his suc- 
cessor, the Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, 
complained that he found the new canons 
so “ambiguous” he had each request for 
remarriage studied by a lay committee, in- 
cluding two attorneys and a psychiatrist. 
Last Friday, July 25, church officials dis- 
closed that a committee of bishops was 


studying the canons for possible clarifica- 


tion or amendment. 
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; : Harris & Ewing 
Kravchenko: “I cannot sleep nights” 


PROBES: 


Man Afraid 


He yanked at his wide, gray fedora, 
twisting it over his face. Nervously, he ad- 
justed his thick, black sunglasses. He 
looked quickly around. Everything was all 
right. The quiet, unobtrusive man,from the 
Department of Justice and the burly Wash- 
ington policemen were hovering at his side. 

Even so, whenever he reached into his 
cigarette case or tobacco pouch, his fin- 
gers trembled uncontrollably. And when 
the newspaper photographers leaped up, 
aiming their cameras, he cringed, turned 

pale, and in torrential, mixed Russian and 
English begged them not to shoot. As the 
exploding flashbulbs mocked his plea, he 
clapped his right hand to his mouth. 

It was no “act.” The man was in frantic 
fear of his life. 

His native Soviet Russia considered 
that Victor Kravchenko was guilty of 
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treason. In 1944, while the war still was‘on- 


and the United States and Russia were 
allies; Kravchenko had publicly resigned 
from the Soviet Purchasing Commission, 
renounced his government, and exposed its 
machinations. Asked why, he compressed 
his reasons into one phrase, which he used 
as a title for his best-selling autobiography, 
“I Chose Freedom.” For ten years, Krav- 
chenko had been growing increasingly dis- 
illusioned with Russian Communism. A 
taste of American democracy had made the 
disillusionment complete. 

The Charges: Last week, he sat in the 
jammed hearing room of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities to re- 
count what his experience in the Soviet 
Government had taught him about the 
Russian conspiracy in the United States. 
For a man who considered himself in such 
danger that he would not reveal his ad- 
dress (even his closest friends can reach 
him only through his publisher) , he never- 
theless talked freely, spilling his story with 
deadly intent. Speaking’ in Russian so 
quickly that at times his interpreter could 
not keep up with him, then occasionally 
switching to heavily accented English, he 
declared: 
> “Every responsible representative of the 
Soviet Government in the United States 
may be regarded as an economic or pe- 
litical spy.” 
> No person arrives from the Soviet Union 
“without a specific assignment with refer- 
ence to the collection of secret documents.” 
> He had seen a metallurgical engineer 
named Khimushkin, a doctor of technical 
science on the Soviet Purchasing Commis- 
sion, collect “enormous confidential mate- 
rial concerning the American aviation 
industry.” The Russians had collected sim- 
ilar information about American sub- 
marines. 
> It was “foolish and dangerous” to under- 
rate the Russians, to believe they were 
incapable of making atom bombs. Russia’s 
claim that Dr. Peter L. Kapitza, one of its 
top scientists, had been thrown into a con- 
centration camp was as-much a “Soviet 
smokescreen” as had been the supposed 
dissolution. of the Comintern in 1943. 
> Russian disarmament plans were insin- 
cere and “only a play for time.” 

P If anything should happen -to Stalin, 
Molotoff would take over. “The actors 
would change on the stage but the per- 
formance would still be going on. Horse 
radish is not sweeter than parsley.” 

> Fellow travelers were more dangerous 
than Communist party members because 
Americans weren’t sufficiently on guard 
against them. Marshall Field, publisher of 
The Chicago Sun and the New York news- 
paper PM, “is more dangerous and causes 
America more trouble than 30 per cent of 
the Communists, because you know what 
they are doing.” 

The Threat: Field ridiculed Krav- 
chenko’s charge, declaring that it did not 
“deserve a reply.” The official Russian re- 
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action to his testimony was characteristic. 
Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet delegate to the 
United Nations, penciled a statement: 
“When a dog has nothing to do, it licks its 
underbelly. Sometimes this attracts specta- 
tors.” The Russian Embassy announced: 
“Such people [meaning Kravchenko] are 
traitors from beginning to end.” 

To Kravchenko, already fearful, the im- 
plied’ threat was clear enough. Next day, 
he appeared before a House Judiciary 
sub-committee to appeal for approval of 
a bill permitting him to become an Ameri- 
can citizen. “I cannot sleep nights be- 
cause of my worries,” he pleaded. “I lose 
my wife. I lose my father. I lose my 
brother. I lose my country. I am sick and 
I am asking you to please understand my 
situation and help me.”* 


The Hughes Whodunit 


Even for Hollywood, the story was super- 
colossal. Its star was Howard Hughes, the 
poor little rich boy who had wanted to fly. 
At 26, the shy Texan had been a successful 
motion-picture producer, the backer of 
such epics as “Hell’s Angels,” which put 
the late Jean Harlow’s name on theater 
marquees, and “Scarface,” which made 
stars of Paul Muni and George Raft. His 
most recent motion picture: “The Outlaw,” 
a Western of epic dimensions right down 
to‘ Jane Russell, its star and a former 
dentist’s assistant. 

The $17,000,000 inherited from his fa- 
ther, the inventor of ah oil-well drill, 
Hughes had boomed into an estimated 





*Gen, Walter Krivitsky, Russia’s former Western 
Europe espionage chief, died mysteriously with a 
bullet in his brain in Washington sixteen months 
after he had made a fearful appearance before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities in 
1939. Police listed the case as suicide. 





British Combine 


Howard Hughes: : What would he say? 
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International Photos 


The flier’s parties were attended by such figures as Myrna Dell 





$200,000,000 in aircraft, brewing, movie, 
and tool-making interests. He had achieved 
his wish to fly, winning fame with flights 
around the world in three days and nine- 
teen hours, and from Los Angeles to New 
York in seven hours and 28 minutes. He 
had courted the most beautéful women of 
Hollywood and New York—charmers like 
Ginger Rogers, Katharine Hepburn, Lana 
Turner, and Brenda Frazier—and_ then 
had left them with a whisk of his plane’s 
propeller. 

At 48, the once-married* Hughes was 
still single, and still shy, slightly deaf, and 
carelessly dressed. Sometimes he was too 
bashful to attend his own parties; once in 


_New York he appeared at the Stork Club 


wearing tennis sneakers. Despite his ec- 
centricities, he had a host of friends, so 
many that he had hired an affable young 
man named John W. Meyer, once publicity 
agent for Errol Flynn, actor and yachts- 
man, to make sure they were entertained 
royally. “You’re Mr. Hughes’s guest,” was 
Meyer’s customary remark as he reached 
for the check. 

The Plot: Last week, the story of 
Howard Hughes was being readied for im- 
mediate production, not by Hollywood but 
by a grim-faced Senate War Investigating 
Committee. Occupying the director’s seat 
was Sen. Owen Brewster, Maine Republi- 
can. What Brewster planned was some- 
thing of a whodunit. Its mystery: How did 
Hughes get some $40,000,000 in govern- 
ment contracts? 

In 1942, the Army had ordered an 
$18,000,000, eight-engined, plywood flying 
boat, called the Hercules, which was to 
carry 700 fully equipped soldiers. Hughes 
got the contract in partnership with Henry 
J. Kaiser, the West Coast shipbuilder now 
turned auto magnate. Last week the Her- 
cules, still unflown, lay covered with tar- 
paulin in a San Pedro dry dock. Hughes 
said he would test-fly it in six months. His 
opinion: “It will either fly or sink.” 

In 1944, Hughes had obtained a $22,- 
000,000 RFC loan, and Air Forces ap- 
proval, to build three twin-engined photo 
reconnaissance planes which, he claimed, 
“would make the P-38 look like it was tied 
down.” When Hughes flew the first XF-11 
last year, it crashed over Beverly Hills. 
While he miraculously recovered from 
painful injuries, Miss Turner was spotted 
outside his sickroom, dabbing at her glis- 
tening eyelashes. 

The Cast: With such a dramatic back- 
ground, the Senate’s investigation of 
Hughes was certain to be a smash hit. 
When the hearings began this week on 
Monday, July 28, the tentative cast of 
characters included: 
> Hughes, who already had accepted “full 
responsibility.” “I was specifically in- 
structed that it was a research project and 
I was told to take my time,” he said. 
> Kaiser, a captain of industry, whose role 
so far was a minor one. “He had nothing to 


*To Ella Rice, Houston debutante. 
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do with it,’ Hughes announced. Kaiser 
would be one of the committee’s first wit- 
nesses. 

> Meyer, the plot’s mystery man, who had 
considerately left a trail of income-tax 
statements and itemized entertainment 
vouchers from the best night. clubs and 
hotels of New York and Hollywood. They 
gave the names, phone numbers, and fees 
(from $50 to $200) of various glamorous 
“party girls” who were invited by Meyer 
to Hughes’s parties for visiting Washing- 
ton bigwigs during negotiations with the 
government. What with nylons, cham- 
pagne, and hotel bills, Meyer had spent 
about $60,000 amusing War Production 
Board officials, congressmen, and Army 
Air Forces brass. Last week, after testi- 
fying secretly before the committee, Meyer 
was reported to be visiting Argentina, 
Canada, and Hawaii. “I wonder where 
Johnny Meyer is,” Hughes remarked 
plaintively. 

> Elliott Roosevelt, son of the late Presi- 
dent, a wartime brigadier general and close 
friend of Hughes since 1940. The Brewster 
committee wondered whether Elliott had 
interceded with his father in Hughes’s be- 
half, after the Army rejected his contract 
bids. 

> Faye Emerson, a former Hollywood ac- 
tress. In 1944, when Elliott Roosevelt and 
Miss Emerson were married, a TWA 
plane (Hughes is TWA’s principal stock- 
holder) flew the wedding party from Holly- 
wood to the Grand Canyon. Jack Frye, 
then TWA president and the best man at 
the wedding, footed the $900 bill for the 
wedding breakfast. One honored guest: 
John W. Meyer, who boasted, “I intro- 
duced her to him.” 

> Assorted “heavies” like Secretary of the 
Interior Julius A. Krug, the 40-year-old, 
250-pound former War Production Board 
chairman, and Gov. (ex-Senator)- Mon C. 
Wallgren of Washington, who, so Meyer’s 
receipts disclosed, had been guests at 
Hughes’s parties. 

> Girls, girls, girls. A galaxy of New York 
and Hollywood beauties who had been 
hired by Meyer as~‘entertainers.” One of 
them, a shapely blonde named Judy Cook, 
couldn’t wait to deliver her lines. Her 
speech: “Sure, I went to Mr. Hughes’s 
parties. I met the Elliott Roosevelts and I 
met Secretary of the Interior Krug and ail 
sorts of senators and congressmen. It was 
fun and everybody was/nice to me. Mr. 
Hughes loved my swimming and paid me 
$50 to $100 every time. I guess I went over 
pretty big.” Judy’s act: swimming stunts 
in Hughes’s Beverly Hills pool wearing a 
flesh-colored bathing suit. 

If the plot warranted, other big names 
and glamorous faces would be added to the 
cast. One possibility was Jesse Jones, 
wartime Secretary of Commerce and for- 
mer RFC chairman, who reportedly had 
opposed giving Hughes an RFC loan until 
ordered to do so by President Roosevelt. 
And Lana Turner, Linda Darnell, and Ava 
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Meyer (right, again) also entertained the Elliott Roosevelts 
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Judy Cook was anxious to tell what she had seen in Beverly Hills 
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One of Roosevelt’s hotel bills was paid by Hughes 
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Broken Man: Andrew J. May, former Kentucky congressman, 
leaves a Washington court after being sentenced to eight months 
to two years for war contract conspiracy. Co-defendants, Murray 
and Henry Garsson, munition makers, got similar sentences. 


Gardner were being mentioned as_last- 
minute entries. There was even the hope 
ot “secret documents,” a standard Holly- 
~ wood touch. The Brewster committee had 
obtained some of President Roosevelt’s pri- 
vate papers, purportedly dealing with 
Hughes’s contracts. 

The Setting: More like “Weekend at 
the Waldorf” than “Grapes of Wrath,” the 
Hughes story was set in the smartest New 
York and Hollywood hot spots. The Hearst 
newspapers, ahead of the pack all week, 
furnished vivid details gleaned from 
Meyer’s expense accounts: 

A party for Krug at Romanoff’s restau- 
rant in Hollywood. Dinner, tips, and drinks 
—$159. Dinner for Elhott Roosevelt and 
five others at the 21 Club in New York, 
with later stops at the Stork Club and El 
Morocco—$106.50. Another party for El- 
liott and eleven guests at El Morocco— 
$256. A bill from the Beverly Hills Hotel 
for Elliott, paid by the Hughes Aircraft 
Co— $576.83. Dinner in New York for 
Krug, Wallgren, and two girls—$212. Two 
ladies’ purses as gifts—$80 each. A party 
at the Palm Springs “Stables” for Krug, 
seven Army and WPB officials, and five 
girls. Cost—$246.51. A party at the Cocoa- 
nut Grove in Los Angeles for Lt. Gen. 
William S. Knudsen, Maj. Gen. Bennett E. 
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Meyers, former chief of the Wright Field 
material division, and three starlets, one 
of them luscious Myrna Dell. 

What were the parties like? One of the 
girls subpoenaed, Pamela Drake, a blond 
New York dancer, told all. Hughes was 
“Prilliant and intelligent,” she said. “Why, 
one night at one of those parties we spent 
an hour talking about air conditioning.” 

Obviously such a star-studded and in- 
triguing production could not fail to win 
box-office approval. But to the serious- 
minded Senator Brewster, what he termed 
the “Hollywood sex angle” was discon- 
certing. : 

“A campaign has been started,” the 
Maine Republican charged, “to divert our 


course from what happened to $40,000.- . 


000 to the charms of Hollywood and 
Broadway girls. It seems to me Hollywood 
is more concerned about the girls than 
about the disappearance of $40,000,000.” 


Full Up 


Despite the acute housing shortage, the 
United States had permitted 810 Russian 
officials to enter this country. Little won- 
der, then, that three authorized members 
of the House Labor Committee anticipated 
no difficulty when they applied for visas 


to enter the Soviet Union to study educa- 
tion and labor conditions there. 

Last week, they learned what the Iron 
Curtain means. The Russian Embassy 
turned down their applications. The osten- 
sible reason: “Lack of hotel accommoda- 
tions in Moscow.” 


POLITICS: 


Stop That Man 


The Henry Wallace boom launched at 
Fresno a week earlier (NEWSWEEK, July 
28) had stirred California’s Democratic 
regulars to their roots. Further, a proposed 
policy statement which James Roosevelt, 
state chairman, had issued June 8, criticiz- 
ing the Truman Doctrine, likewise dis- 
turbed them. Last week, at a state com- 
mittee meeting called by Roosevelt, they 
attempted repairs. In a wave of pro-Tru- 
manism, the committee deleted the criti- 
cal words, substituting “wholehearted” en- 
dorsement. 


HISTORY: 


From Lincoln’s Hand 


The historic hour had arrived. Library 
of Congress officials were in an unscholarly 
dither. Jubilant but harassed, they scur- 
ried through the marble halls. On the dot 
of 12:01 am., July 26, Chief Librarian 
Luther Evans and a group of earnest 
scholars stood solemnly in a modern, air- 
conditioned office. Before them were five 
steel safes. The combinations whirred. 

Dr. Evans quietly read: “. . . To be de- 
posited in the Library of Congress for the 
benefit of all the people, upon the condi- . 
tion, however . . . that all of said letters, 
manuscripts, documents, and other papers 
shall be placed in a sealed vault or -com- 
partment ... and carefully preserved from 
official or public inspection . . . until after 
the expiration of 21 years from the date of 
my death.” 

Robert Todd Lincoln had died on July 
26, 1926. Last week, in keeping with his 
deed of gift, the papers of his father, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, were opened to the public. 

So strict was Library of Congress ad- 
herence to the spirit and letter of the 
gift that even such Lincoln scholars as 
Carl Sandburg* had never been _per- 
mitted even a glimpse of the documents. 

From midnight until 5 a.m., Sandburg 
and seventeen other experts pored over 
the papers and the index, which had been 
seen, in this generation, only by the three 
trusted Library of Congress staff members 
who had sorted and filed them. 

The sorting had been begun by Dr. 
John C. Fitzpatrick in 1925, one year be- 





*Sandburg and other Lincoln scholars, however, 
had pretty accurate secondhand knowledge of what 
was in the papers, for Nicolay and Hay made ex- 
tensive use of them during the fifteen years they 
spent preparing their massive ten-volume official 
biography of Lincoln, published in 1890, 
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Lady, you win in a walk! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODS YEAR LEADERSHIP 


Keep your eyes on the shoes this 
young lady is wearing. They’re dis- 
tinctive, different—the very latest 
thing in footwear—giving you three- 
fold value—beauty, comfort and utility. 
These unique shoes have Goodyear’s 
sensational new Lug Sole and Heel, 
scientifically designed to give sure- 
footedness wherever you go. Ideal for 
sports, these trim, comfortable shoes 
are also at home in your garden, on 
the sidewalk—even on the polished 
hardwood floor of your living room! 
The basic research which designs a 
better, longer-lasting tread for the 


tires on your car also helps design 
better, longer-lasting soles and heels 
for your shoes. Here’s a typical ex- 
ample of how Goodyear’s vast, varied 
skills—in many different industrial 
fields—complement each other, com- 
bine to produce new and better prod- 
ucts for you. 

How well Goodyear skills merge to 
build better shoe products and better 
tires is eloquently told by these two 
facts: (1) More people walk on Good- 
year Rubber Heels and Soles than on 
any other kind. (2) More people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also 
works with metals, fabrics, chemicals, 
plastics and many other materials — 
making sure that all Goodyear products 
are better today than they were yester- 
day, better tomorrow than they are today. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 




















FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS— 

Ata Southern beach or a Northern bar, 

here's a sight to fill the heart with instant sunshine! 

Here comes PM, the whiskey that puts delight in “De Luxe” — 
Here comes PM, the whiskey that puts magic into a highball— 
Here comes PM, the whiskey that fits right into a smile— 






Serve with gardenias, tall glasses and laughter! 


IF IT ISN°T IT ISN°T AN EVENING 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 70% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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fore Robert Todd Lincoln’s death. When 
Fitzpatrick died, his successors, C. Percy 
Powell and Mrs. Helen Bullock, worked 
on the mammoth task intermittently. In 
the midst of the flurry and excitement of 
the opening, Mrs. Bullock and Powell were 
overshadowed by the monumental nature 
of the work they had done. 

At 5 a.m., red-eyed and weary, the Lin- 
coln experts departed, leaving Library of 
Congress officials to finish the all-night job 
of briefing for press releases, and mount- 
ing in display cases for exhibit to the 
public, the 18,350 documents in the col- 
lection. By Saturday noon, the Library 
was ready to admit the press. Reporters 
and specialists from all over the country 
crowded around the eighteen experts to 
find out the significance of the collection. 

Skeletonless Closet: Prof. Roy P. 
Basler, executive secretary of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association of Springfield, Ill., ad- 
mitted there was “nothing startling in it.” 

There were no skeletons in the closet. 
The collection might fill up the nooks and 
crannies of the Lincoln legend but it would 
add no bricks. 

In the collection the experts found 1,000 
papers from the pen of Lincoln himself, 
1,100 letters from members of his Cabinet, 
1,200 from his generals, and more than 
100 from editors and literary men of his 
day. Particularly noted were: 
>A letter from John D. Johnston, Lin- 
coln’s stepbrother, which reaffirmed for 
the doubting scholars Lincoln’s legitimacy. 
From Charleston, IIl., Johnston wrote that 
Lincoln’s father was dying and wished to 
see him “for you are his only child that 
is of his own flesh and blood . . .” 
> Correspondence between Lincoln and his 
generals in which he followed the details 
of execution of his commands to the last 
letter. One document, involving rivalry 
between the Army and Navy over which 
was to execute a certain command, was en- 
dorsed in Lincoln’s hand; with a humorous 
hope of agreement between his Secretary 
of War and Navy appended: “Submit this 
to Mars and Neptune.” 

PA letter to Lincoln from a friend which 
contained an off-color story. 

> Letters to Lincoln in reaction to the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

> Letters from job seekers (they consti- 
tute a major part of the collection) . 

> Fanatical scrawls from anonymous per- 
sons who wrote of poison plots and assas- 
sination schemes. One, from an anonymous 
“Joseph” on Jan. 4, 1864, contained this 
warning: “The same who warned you of a 
conspiracy Nov. 18, 1862, is now com- 
pelled to inform you that ‘your days are 
numbered.’ You have been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. You shall be a 
dead man in six months from date Dec. 
31, 1863. Thus saith the good spirit— 
Joseph.” j 

Lincoln outlived the prophecy by ap- 
proximately a year. He died of assassin- 
inflicted wounds on April 15, 1865. 
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Progress of the 80th Congress 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE 80th Congress was a wiser body 
Tivhen it wound up its first session 
than when it convened. In January, the 
Republican majority was composed 
chiefly of men experienced in opposition 
but not in the exercise of power and of 
novices in national affairs. It was pre- 
occupied with the domestic -matters 
which had dominated the 
1946 campaign. The basic 
Republican program was to 
make four cuts: in the sur- 
viving wartime regulations, 
the power of labor, Federal 
expenditures, and taxes. 

Wartime regulations, al- 
though they influenced the 
result of the 1946 election, 
were a dead issue when Con- 
gress met. The only argu- 
ments were over details. The President 
already had thrown price control over- 


_ board. The Republicans who had prom- 


ised complete abolition of all wartime 
emergency legislation soon realized that 
the literal fulfillment of this promise 
would mean chaos. In the end, the prin- 
cipal difference between the White House 


_ and Congress was on rent controls. 


On the second cut, in the power of 
labor, the Republican majority was able 
to make good, with the help of half the 
Democrats in Congress. In some of its 
features, the Taft-Hartley Act is am- 
biguous or defective. Its eventual effects 
cannot be foretold accurately. But it 
expressed an overwhelming national will 
for a more satisfactory balance of power 
between organized labor and _ other 
economic groups. It was the most impor- 
tant achievement, in the strictly domes- 
tic field, of the first session of the 80th 
Congress. 


HE most critical decision of the ses- 
j er was, however, to supply aid to 
Greece and Turkey. This was not on 
anybody’s program when Congress met. 
It was only a “finger-in-the-dike” oper- 
ation. But it was an act which steadied 
the world. 


The third of the most important. 


achievements of the session was the 
passage of the armed services unifica- 
tion bill. This was not a partisan meas- 
ure. It was not a part of the Republican 
program until late in the session, after a 
majority of the press had cried out 
against the apparent disposition to 
neglect this very constructive reform. 





The big Republicay failure was in re- 
ducing Federal expenditures. This was 
not due to lack of ardor or of tenacity. 
The Republicans attacked the budget in 
a “never-say-die” spirit. They should 
not be criticized for a debacle. Their 
mistake was in making a faulty esti- 
mate of the situation. What they as- 
sumed to be fat proved to be 
muscle, if not bone. 

The worst error in the Re- 
publican’s original approach 
to the budget was the by- 
product of a gross misap- 
praisal of the state of the 
world. They never had a 
chance of cutting $4,500,000,- 
000, let alone $6,000,000,000, 
without heavy slashes in the 
appropriations for the armed 
services and foreign economic aid—in 
short, without undermining the foreign 
policy and security of the United States. 
The good sense of the wiser leaders, and 
of a majority of the Republican party, 
saved the country, and the Republican 
party, from the isolationist-economy 
group. 


OOKING ahead, in view of the global 
L situation, we will probably have to 
reconcile ourselves for some time to 
come to Federal expenditures of more 
than $30,000,000,000 annually—perhaps 
closer to $35,000,000,000, instead of the 
$20,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000 of 
which the campaign orators were talk- 
ing last fall. For the current fiscal year, 


‘outgo will exceed $35,000,000,000. 


These figures, of course, have a bear- 
ing on tax reduction. The Republican 
income tax cut. was blocked twice. But 
some of the longer-headed Republican 
leaders are not too unhappy about Mr. 
Truman’s tax-cut vetoes, not only be- 
cause they expect to reap a political 
advantage but because they realize that 
if one big tax cut had been approved 
this year, there might not have been 
enough room left for a general overhaul 
of the tax. laws next year. 

The spirit of the recent session was 


good on the whole. There was a mini- 


mum of rancor. More important, in 
most of the conflicts between campaign 
pledgés and partisan preoccupations on 
the one hand, and the American posi- 
tion in the world, on the other, the 
latter was sustained by a large biparti- 
san majority. 
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New decisions lie before the American 
people in a world freshly split in two. The 
next session of Congress is likely to be 
dominated by discussion of the Marshall 
plan, although last week a poll showed 
that a majority of Americans (51 per 
cent) had not yet heard of it. New issues 
are crowding in to reshape American pub- 
lic opinion on world affairs. NEWSWEEK 
assigned Special Projects Editor Harold 
Isaacs to study the development of this 
opinion as it has shown up in the polls 
since V-J Day. Here is his report on the 
state of the American mind on the state 
of the world. 


If it were possible to sum up American 
feeling about world affairs in a phrase, 
it might be nearly correct to say that 
Americans in general still hope for the 
best but expect the worst. They want 
peace but they doubt that peace can be 
had. They have reluctantly agreed that 
world problems must somehow be worked 
out as a whole but they do not see how 
it is going to be done. They are afraid 
that this unsolved problem will be swal- 
lowed up sooner or later in another world 
war. 

Public opinion is an amorphous and 
often elusive thing. Public opinion is what 
the public thinks. It is also what the many 
different pressure groups think, and be- 
cause these groups speak louder, it is 
often easy to confuse them with the pub- 
lic as a whole. But through scientific 
public-opinion polls, we now have a check 
on these differences and a way of leveling 
them out to some reasonably accurate 
common denominator. Those polls are 
still crude and imperfect, but if you study 
enough of them,* if you weigh the results 
and cancel.out the contradictions, you can 
find a shadowy figure beginning to emerge, 
and you can call him the Opinion Poll 
Majority Man. 

The Majority Man: He is probably 
as hard to find in the flesh as the myth- 
ical “average” man. He is a creature of 
percentages and graphs, conceived in the 
union of a thousand questions and answers 
and born in a computing machine. But 
he is nevertheless quite human. He is 
a recognizable character in whom most 
of us can find some part of our own think- 
ing, attitudes, and feelings about the state 
of the world. He is pessimistic, pragmatic, 
realistic, full of hardness, and full of frail- 
ty. He is confused and prejudiced. He is 
more interested*in things closer to him 
than in things farther away. He wants to 
do the “right thing,” especially if it does 
not cost him too much money. He re- 





*Polls studied in connection with this report 
were from George Gallup's American Institute of 
Public Opinion, Elmo Roper’s Fortune Surveys, 
the National Opinion Research Center, and a 
number of special privately made surveys spon- 
sored by various universities. 
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sents the tangles of the world and wishes 
it would let him alone. 

The Opinon Poll Majority Man is still 
not quite a full-bodied individual. The 
polls do not measure enough of what he 
actually knows about things. They rarely 
tell us how strongly he feels, whether his 
opinion is casual or whether he’d give his 
life for it. As a rule, too few questions 
are asked, too few sides of a question 
are explored. And the Man is too often 
tricked by the way a question is worded. 
Moreover, in world affairs there is a vast 
absence of precision, and let no one blame 
the Man if he is often inexact or contra- 
dicts himself. 

The Man and the World: Still, even 
if he is seen only in incomplete outline, 
the Opinion Poll Majority Man is a most 
important citizen. Politicians study him. 
Professors dissect him. Poll makers pursue 
him. He is to the study of the public 
mind what the Neanderthal Man was 
to anthropology. He is the beginning of 
wisdom in a democratic society. He is 
the clue to popular action, even when or- 
ganized minority pressure groups override 
him and displace him as the ultimate ele- 
ment in the making of public policy. Re- 
motely or otherwise, he is the motivator, 
the reflector, or the victim of great events. 
And today he is the American Man toward 
whom nearly 2,000,000,000 other people 
around the globe look with fear and hope, 
curiosity, envy, wishful thinking, and 
great expectations that ebb and flow in 
deep tides. 

Although the whole world has crowded 
in on him in the last few years, the Man is 
by no means as passionately interested in 
peoples abroad as they are in him. At a 
guess, he is more than twice as interested 
in purely domestic affairs as he is in world 
affairs. Some students of American opin- 
ion allege that there is a submerged 20 per 
cent which has no interest in foreign af- 
fairs at all, and another 20 per cent which 
is deeply interested. 

The Majority Man cuts across the mid- 
dle. His knowledge of the forces at work 
around him is not exactly encyclopedic, 
but his intuitions often supply what his 
information lacks. The pattern -of his 
thinking is dominated not so much by 
what he knows as by what has happened 
to him. Information can sway him in one 
respect or another, but it is experience 
that determines his outlook and guides 
his actions. - 

The Man is concerned with the world 
not because he wants to be but because 
by bitter experience he has learned he has 
to be. Ten years ago he was opposed (52 
per cent) to joining the League of Na- 
tions. But by 1945 he voted overwhelm- 
ingly (81 per cent) for joining the United 
Nations and centering American world 
policy upon it. In between, he left behind 





a 


him forever the old classic isolationism. 


‘He realizes now there will never be any 


return to the old sense of continental se- 
curity between the bounding oceans. But 
he wishes there could be. He is constantly 
reaching back to that lost world of his 
own, like a frustrated adult who yearns 
after the quietude of his mother’s womh,: 
The Majority Man is a reluctant interna- 
tionalist. 

This reluctance crops up repeatedly in 
his thinking and explains many of his 
limitations. The Man has accepted the 
necessity for active American participa- 
tion in world affairs. But he has not drawn 
too many of the conclusions from this epic 
decision, especially in the economic sphere. 
He clings to the notion, born out of the un- 
repaid loans of a generation ago, that the 
United States is constantly in danger of 
being taken for a sucker by a greedy mass 
of crooked foreigners who want something 
for nothing. 

That is why he disapproved, by the 
same margins (60 per cent), the loan to 
Britain and the once-proposed loan to 
Russia. His opinion about loans in gen- 
eral, rather than his ideas about Britain 
and Russia, prevailed. — 

On the other hand, the Man is gener- 
ously willing to give whatever it takes to 
help the hungry and the needy anywhere. 
In 1946, he said emphatically (68 per 
cent) that he would be willing to resume 
meat and butter rationing in order to send 
food to the people of former Allied coun- 
tries. There is still a great deal in the 
Man’s mind that mixes up international 
economy with international philanthropy. 

The Man and the UN: The Majority 
Man started out with considerable faith 
in the UN. He not onty wanted the United 
States to participate, but felt, with unusual 
vigor (83 per cent) that it was extremely 
important to do so. The Man still believed 
in January 1946 that the UN had a fair 
(43 per cent) to good (36 per cent) 
chance to avert wars between big nations. 

One year later the rosy glow was gone. 
In January 1947 the Man said (69 pert 
cent) that he did not believe the UN was 
strong enough to prevent another war 
within 25 years. He was, in fact, nearly 
convinced (47 per cent) that there would 


never be an international organization 


capable of preventing wars. As he. grew 
increasingly pessimistic about the chances 
of the UN, the Man began to be more 
receptive to ideas for a stronger world 
organization of a new kind. When he was 
asked, less than a year ago, if he thought 
the UN ought to be strengthened to make 
it a world government with power over all 
armed forces in the world, he surprisingly 
(54 per cent) answered yes. 

The Man and the Atom: There is 4 
private and little-frequented place in the 
back of the Man’s mind where he keeps 
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ca Who Hopes for the 


ideas like the possibility of being struck 
by lightning or the inevitability of death. 
That is where he has put the atom bomb. 
It exists. He knows about it. It has cast 
a baleful shadow over his own future and 
his children’s. But it belongs with those 
other mortal dangers with which he can- 
not sanely concern himself except when 
it draws near. It is, as fact, as idea, and as 
prospect, too big, too dangerous, too much 
like an Act of God, to have any part in his 
everyday consciousness. 

In general, except when a poller might 
pester him with questions, he prefers not 
to think about the whole thing. He prob- 


ably envies the tiny Minority Man (2 per , 


cent) who turned up in one survey as not 
knowing about the atom bomb at all. 
When pollers faced him with it, he said 
with a straight face (50 per cent) that 
he was “not worried” about the bomb, 
not because he failed to realize how dan- 
gerous it was but because “there is no use 
worrying about it.” 

To pollers, the Man has disclosed a pat- 
tern of thinking about the bomb filled 
with confusion and ignorance and uncer- 
tainty and yet flickering with a certain 
pragmatic wisdom with which he tries to 
overlay his fears. If there is any guilt com- 
plex about the bomb, as some psycholo- 
gists have alleged, the Man does not ac- 
knowledge it. He approved (53.5 per cent) 
the manner in which the bomb was used 
against Japan. 

"The Man and Security: During the 
first year after the war he realized clearly 
(83 per cent) that another major war 
would be an atomic war. A little more 
slowly (from 38 per cent in November 
1945, to 75 per cent in June 1946) it 
became clear to him that in such a war 
A-bombs would ‘be used against American 
cities. He agreed (72 per cent) that the 
United States would not be able to keep 
the secret for more than five years. The 
growing sense of his own danger has 
tempered the hopeful feeling he first ex- 
pressed in September 1945, when he said 
(52 per cent) that despite the horror of 
the bomb, humanity would in the long run 
benefit from the discovery of atomic fission. 
One year later, this idea had become a 
minority opinion ($7 per cent). 

As his hope in the effectiveness of the 
UN declined, he veered back to one form 
or another of the conviction that the 
United States must be the keeper of its 
own destiny in a crowded and dangerous 
world. That is why alongside his repeated 


views favoring a stronger UN, the Man* 


has insisted upon greater military strength 
for the United States. Even though he 
agrees the secret cannot be kept indefinite- 
ly, he has voted repeatedly and emphatical- 
ly (85 per cent) that the secret should be 
kept as long as possible. He wants (72 per 
cent) effective international control of the 
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bomb and, a little less enthusiastically (56 
per cent) he would accept it even if it 
meant destroying the American atom bomb 
stockpile. But for as long as no such plan 
is operative, he wants (61 per cent) to go 
on manufacturing and stockpiling the 
bombs just in case. 

It may not be particularly convincing to 
the Man’s Russian counterpart, but the 
American Majority Man feels justified in 
these views because he is quité convinced 
of the moral rectitude of the United States. 
He believes this country, unlike Russia, 
would never loose the atomic horror on the 
world unless it was attacked first, and is 
thereby morally qualified to be the guard- 
ian of the evils lurking in this new Pan- 
dora’s box. He is unsure of what will hap- 
pen when other countries, above all Russia, 
acquire the secrets of its manufacture and 
its use. Two years ago a poll about the 
Man’s thinking on the bomb concluded: 
“The majority still do not know where to 
place their faith.” The Man still does not 
know. 

The Man and Russia: Russia is to 
the Man an enigma which he fears and mis- 
trusts. He thinks (87 per cent) that the 
Russian people, like the American people, 
would never want the issues between them 
to come to war. But he has slowly come to 
the opinion (60 per cent) that the Russian 
dictatorship is determined to win world 
domination, and he is opposed (68 per 
cent) to any policy of appeasement. 

The Man never felt kindly toward Rus- 
sia, and he has always overwhelmingly re- 
jected Communism as a political philoso- 
phy. But he admired Russia’s feats in the 
war, and when the war ended, he was will- 
ing to give Russia credit for being guilty 
of nothing more than looking cannily after 
its own interests. In the fall of 1946 he even 
felt (74 per cent) that both Russia and the 
United States were to blame for the in- 
creasing friction. 

The Man was never quite sure it would 
be possible to cooperate effectively with 
Russia. Just after the victory, he had mo- 
ments of thinking quite definitely (54 per 
cent) that Russia could be trusted to co- 
operate, but such moments quickly passed. 
Little more than a year after the war, the 
Man said flatly (62 per cent) that his feel- 
ings toward Russia were less friendly than 
they had been a year before. He sharply 
(75 per cent) disapproved of Russia’s 
policies in international affairs. He be- 
lieved (68 per cent) that it was still im- 
portant to be friendly with Russia, but not 
at the price of too many concessions. He 
began to think (65 per cent) that if Russia 
were in a position to do so, it would go to 
war to achieve its ends, but at the same 
time, he flatly rejected (87 per cent) the 
idea of a preventive war launched by the 
United States. = 
The Man is still unwilling to be too 
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Best in World Affairs but Expects the Worst 


categoric in his attitude because he wants 
the cooperation that would assure peace, 
and he shrinks from the lack of cooperation 
that he fears and knows may mean war. 
He applauded (62 per cent) the “firm” pol- 
icy initiated by Secretary of State Byrnes 
last year, and he approved (56 per cent) 
the Truman Doctrine when it was launched 
this year. But he disapproved (55 per cent) 
the military aspects of the loans to Turkey 
and Greece. The fact is, however, that the 
Man has slowly, unwillingly, and unhap- 
pily been coming to the conclusion (57 per 
cent) that should war come, Russia will be 
America’s opponent. And he believes that 
war is coming. 

The Man and Future War: The 
Majority Man was probably inoculated in 
his boyhood with scorn for the propa- 
gandist myth of 1918 about “a war to end 
all war.” In 1941, he was, in any case, less 
naive, more somber, less gullible, and far 
wiser than his father before him. Thrust 
into war in 1941, he was primarily con- 
cerned with survival. Nevertheless, he still 
reached for the idea that this could not all 
happen again. 

When asked in March 1945 if he ex- 
pected the United States to fight another 
major war within 25 years, the-Man an- 
swered with mixed feelings. He either said 
no (45 per cent) or that he did not know 
(19 per cent). In June 1945 he reacted 
warmly to the San Francisco Conference 
and believed (64 per cent) that there “was 
a good chance to avoid” another major | 
war between big nations. That was prob- 
ably the peak of the Man’s measurable 
optimism. 

By December 1945 it had cooled to 51 
per cent, but he still thought the chance 
was there. After that, as the face of the 
postwar world uncovered itself before him, 
he began gloomily to see that another 
major war was already in the making. In 
March 1946 he said (68 per cent) that he 
thought this country would be in a major 
conflict. within 25 years. In March 1947 
he thought so even more emphatically (73 
per cent). 

It is with this prospect in his mind that 
the Man reacts to the many current issues . 
in world affairs. It is a future he does not 
want, so he hopes against hope that the 
UN can still be made to work effectively, 
and he still wants (55 per cent) the United 
States to keep on trying to make it work. 
He goes on hoping that Russia, which he 
sees (57 per cent) as the prospective ene- 
my, can be brought to terms without war. . 
But he feels caught in a hopeless maze, and 
he does not see anybody who is going to 
lead him out of it. He is convinced (64 per 
cent) that he as an individual can do noth- 
ing to ward off the fate he sees awaiting 
him. He is fatalistic and with little hope in 
the future of the world in which he is an 
unwilling and unhappy citizen. 
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Moving mountains to recover anthracite coal in Pennsylvania 


23% EXTRA WIRE ROPE SERVICE ON 
THIS COAL STRIPPING JOB - 
WITH J&L WIRE ROPE 


Correale Construction Company cuts costs— 
Maintains high production with 
J&L Dragline and Shovel Ropes 


The extra wire rope service averaged by 10 sets of J&L 
dragline ropes used by the Correale Construction 
Company in their gigantic coal stripping operations 
at Minersville, Pa. is 23% more service than their 
engineers had estimated. This service is not cited as 


a record. Correale is not after records. They want — ' 


low operating costs and high production. They are 
getting both consistently with Jones & Laughlin drag- 
line and shovel ropes as well. 

On this particular project Correale is excavating 
about 300 feet of overburden to expose a mammoth 
vein of anthracite coal 100 feet thick. As they are 
moving nearly four tons of earth to uncover one ton 
of coal their equipment not only must be big and fast 
—it must operate day and night. The extra service 
they get from J&L rope helps maintain the continuous 


‘pace necessary to make the operation pay. It means 


fewer shut-downs for rope replacement—it means 
lower rope costs—it means more tonnage excavated 
and recast per rope. This all adds up to reduced 
costs and increased production. 

The performance of J&L rope on this tough job is 

typical of the extra service J&L rope is giving on drag- 
lines, shovels and other excavating equipment in 
economically recovering rich deposits of iron ore, 
copper, coal, phosphate, limestone and other minerals. 
It is an example of how the longer service life of J&L 
rope can help you reduce your maintenance costs and 
increase your production. Place your next wire rope 
order with your local J&L Distributor or one of the 
convenient warehouses* listed below. 
Chicago + Cincinnati + Denver - Detroit + Houston 
Memphis - Minneapolis + New Orleans + New York 
Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + Savannah + San Francisco 
*Operated by Jones & Laughlin Steel Products Co. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


DRAWN FOR JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BY ORISON MAC PHERSON. 


Dragline Mining 


| Drasglines ‘“‘walk’’ 1/10 mile per hour 


in 7 % ft. strides to get to new locations. 


\ These gigantic machines weigh about two 
| and one-half million pounds, have booms 


180 to 215 feet in length, cast a bucket that 


NW picks up 20 to 25 cubic yards of material 


in one bite—three fill a railroad car. Their 


| cabs are big as twenty-room mansions, yet 
N\ they move about freely on great barge- 
Ni shaped shoes. Cams lift the entire machine, 


swing it forward like a man on crutches, 
deposit it firmly on its big circular base, 


| then repeat the operation. 


| Surface mining is used to recover for public 


benefit rich deposits of natural wealth that 


| could not be mined economically in volume 
A\ by former slow, high-cost methods. One- 


fifth of coal and more than half of metals 
and non-metals are mined today by drag- 
lines, stripping shovels, loading shovels, 
blast hole drills, stackers, tractors, scrapers, 
bulldozers, carry-alls and other earth 
moving machinery, most of it equipped 
with wire rope such as J&L Precisionbilt. 


\ Big ropes for big draglines. Two 2%- 


inch-diameter, 285 ft. long drag ropes are 
used on a 25 cu.yd. dragline excavator. 
Hoist rope is 2 inches in diameter, 477 ft. 
long. Each of four lower suspension cables 
is 2}4 inches in diameter and 66 ft. long. 


First coal strip mine using team and scrap- 


| er was opened near Danville, Ill. in 1866. 


‘Forerunner of dragline was giant, wooden 


“dipper dredge” used (minus hull) for 
stripping coal at Missionfield, Ill., in 1885. 


First 2 draglines in coal mining began 
operating in 1890, replaced “dipper dredge” 
at Missionfield, Ill. One uncovered coal, 
other loaded it in railroad cars. 


Reforestation of strip mining land is part 
of program of many companies. Pulpwood 
is being shipped today from reforested 
lands mined as late as 1928 and 1929 in 
Indiana and acquired by the State. 


Coal supply will last 2,000 years at pres- 
ent rate of consumption. It is most im- 
portant fuel both as to reserves (estimated ° 
about 3.2 trillion tons) and by volume con- 
sumption which in 1946 in U. S. was about 
550,000,000 tons. 


New strip coal mines during 5 year period 
(1942 to 1946) accounted for 60,000,000 
tons of 1946 strip production. 


Halfworld’s supply of phosphate, about 
§ million tons annually is produced in U. S. 
Much of it is recovered by big draglines 
activated by J&L wire rope. About 90% of 
phosphates go into fertilizers and rest is used 
by chemical industry. 


Designing wire ropes for special jobs at 
no extra cost is part of engineering service 
when you specify J&L Wire Rope. 
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Peace, With or Without Russia 


At first it looked like just another Soviet 
movie, a pictorial glorification of the Red 
Army’s part in the war against Japan. 
The Americans present yawned. It was 
December 1945, and the foreign ministers’ 
conference at Moscow had just ended. 
Generalissimo Stalin had invited former 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes and 
other members of the American delegation 
for dinner and a movie at the Kremlin. 

Suddenly the guests sat up straight and 
looked hard at the screen. The final shot 
showed Lt. Gen. Kuzma Derevyanko of 
the Russian Army, graciously accepting 
all by himself the surrender of the entire 
Japanese Empire. The faces and uniforms 
of the officers in the background were 
carefully blurred. There was no indication 
that this was the famous scene aboard the 
battleship Missouri in Tokyo Harbor, and 
that Derevyanko had merely been the 
seventh to sign the surrender document 
after General of the Army MacArthur. 
The moral was plain: Russia had won the 
Far Eastern war practically singlehanded. 

Last week the Soviet Union faced the 
fact that it might be left to make its 
own peace with Japan singlehanded. On 
July 11 the United States had issued invi- 
tations to an eleven-power preliminary 
Japanese peace conference. Decisions were 
to be made by a two-thirds majority vote, 
and no nation was to exercise a veto. This 


~ 


Russian absence from the Japanese peace treaty co 
in which Derevyanko, but not MacArthur, is shown signing on board the battleship Missouri 
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conference provision was aimed directly 
at the Kremlin. 

On July 23, as expected, the Soviets 
turned down the American suggestion. But 
instead of playing the part of a bear that 
walks like a man, as they, did in rejecting 
the Marshall plan, they offered a polite 
alternative: a conference of the foreign 
ministers of Russia, Britain, the United 
States, and China at the “earliest moment 
acceptable.” 


Visiting Australian 


Tokyo looked forward this week to con- 
versations between Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and Herbert V. Evatt, Australian 
External Affairs Minister. On July 26, 
Evatt arrived at Haneda, the shabby air- 
port half way between Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama. MacArthur himself was on hand to 
greet him. 

In Tokyo Evatt will gather information 
in preparation for the Aug. 26 British 
Commonwealth meeting at Canberra and 
the preliminary Japanese peace conference. 
In two weeks Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery, Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, also will visit Tokyo, as will a 
Canadian delegation headed by Gen. 
H. D. G. Crerar. 

Since occupation officials sometime look 
upon the British as irritating gadflies (a 


Acme 


typical remark: “They’re worse than the 
Russians”), it was problematical as to 
how much Evatt would learn. A New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent cabled: 
“Little significance was attached to Mr. 
Evatt’s desire to talk with Japanese polit- 
ical leaders. No one in Japan today, and 
least of all the politicians, dares to criti- 
cize the occupation or offer peace-treaty 
suggestions to any outsider.” 


Youth Is the Hope 


Some 1,500 Japanese gathered last week 
in Tokyo for a meeting of the Nippon 
Birth Control League. They protested 
against the “manufacture of human bul- 
lets,’ and demanded subsidies for their 
birth-control program. So far Japan has 
only five or six birth-control clinics. How- 
ever, for most of Japan the words Nippon 
Birth Control make a complete contra- 
diction, in terms. For Japan has always 
been a “paradise of children,” as it was 
once called: Children are often the real 
wealth of a Japanese family since it is 
their duty to support their parents in their 
old age. 

The Japanese population is increasing 
at the rate of 1,000,000 per year, and the 
annual crop of children offers the best 
and probably the only chance of democra- 
tizing Japan. Even the Japanese admit that 
for twenty years democracy will be only 
skin-deep in Japan. It will be that long 
before a generation able to think for itself 
has had time to grow up. One of the chief 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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nference may upset their official movie version of the surrender 
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| ith a Cab that 
wlitn d 
| ae i 99 
| reath 
. , 
d 
"' ' In today’s new Advance-Design 
r | Chevrolet trucks, the driver’s com- 
. partment almost literally ‘‘inhales”’ 
n _ fresh air and ‘‘exhales’’ used air— 
‘a keeps glass fog-free and clear—far 
ys 
. |  safer—far more comfortable!* Other 
al new features and innovations make 
. these the trucks to see first, no mat- 
ter what your hauling needs! See 
8 them at your Chevrolet dealer’s. 
1€ 
st : 
a- 
at More LOAD SPACE in 
ly panels and pick-ups... 
1g more efficient loading in 
lf stake and high rack 
ef bodies. ... And stronger, 
1) sturdier FRAMES, de- 
signed to carry greater 
loads greater distances 
for a longer time. The 
LONGER WHEELBASE 
means more room in the 
_cab—better load distri- 
bution in the carrier. 
Yes, they’re ADVANCE-DESIGN trucks, new from \ ‘ 
roof to road—from headlight to tail light, with peat power sr 
performance that will give you better and more pull, with Chevrolet's 
profitable results on any delivery or hauling job. ee ee 
HYPOID REAR AXLES! ; 
They’re geared for I 
the load and the road! 
*Fresh-air heating 
, and ventilating 
system optional 
at extra cost. 
Talk about truck engines—for dependability, - 
power and economy, your Chevrolet’s VALVE- 
IN-HEAD ENGINE is the “king’’ of its capacity! ' 
28. - . « And those Chevrolet HYDRAULIC TRUCK 
der BRAKES have positive-action, an exclusive design 
for greater brake-lining contact that makes them FOR TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED 
sure stoppers! 5 CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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The U.S. Answer to Russia: A Revived J apan 


A complete split between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is much 
more likely to come in the Far East than 
in Europe, now that Russia has refused 
to take part in the preliminary Japanese 
peace conference proposed by the United 
States. Newsweek's Foreign Affairs ed- 
itor, Harry F. Kern, who recently re- 
turned from Japan, here tells what les 
behind this development. 


Absence is going to make the State 
Department’s heart fonder if the Soviets 
carry out their threat to boycott the 
Japanese peace conference. The Soviets 
obviously didn’t want to reject the invi- 
tation outright—hence their reasonably 
polite counterproposal for a meeting of 
the foreign ministers. This proposal is 
now being discussed at the State Depart- 
ment. It may not-be flatly rejected. But 
it will not be allowed to change in any 
way the two basic American objectives: 
(1) that the conference must be held 
at an early date, probably September; 
(2) that the Big Four veto power must 
be abandoned in favor of a two-thirds 
majority decision. 

Both these American objectives run 
counter to Russian interests. In Japan, as 
elsewhere, the Soviets reason that con- 
tinued economic decay will play into their 
hands. Russia would suffer more from the 
loss of its individual veto power than 
would either Britain or the United States, 
each of which count on support from 
other powers. 

Enemy Into Ally: Suppose the Rus- 


sians do not attend the peace conference 


at all. What can they do? Japanese Com- 
munists are preparing this propaganda 
answer: (1) The United States is trying 
to make Japan into a dependency. such as 
the Philippines once were, and (2) so long 
as the Soviet Union is still technically 
at war with Japan, that country will be 
constantly threatened by — imvasion. 
Neither of these lines is likely to make 
any impression upon the Japanese pub- 
lic. Actually, there is very little the Rus- 
sians can do beyond provoking labor 
strife in Japan. To do this effectively, 
however, the Communist-dominated labor 
unions will be obliged to come out into 
the open and face possible suppression by 
the occupation authorities. 

Suppose the Soviets adopt other and 
more dangerous measures, such as giving 
the Chinese Reds increased and more 
open aid, Already American policy tends 
to stress building up an orderly, hard- 
working Japan rather than a_chaos- 
ridden China. The greater the menace of 
the Chinese-Soviet Reds, the more this 
trend would be strengthened. 

} It might not be beyond the realm of 


possibility that the United States would 
then revive Japan not only as an indus- 
trial but as a military power as well. 
Many an American general in Japan 
talks of commanding a Japanese army 
equipped and staffed by Americans—a 
sort of wistful thinking right now. But 
the Japanese would probably welcome a 
chance to fight the Russians. Recently 
Kamikaze (suicide) pilots have been re- 
porting in considerable numbers to Amer- 
ican airfields, ready to fly in the new 
war against the Soviets which they have 
heard has started. 

Furthermore, a Japanese army backed 
by the United States could probably 


Hilldring: Hearty realist 


take Russian Asia east of Lake Baikal. 
All Siberia lies within reach of American 
air forces. United States command of 
the seas would make a landing possible 
almost anywhere. And Japan itself is 
safe under the protection of superior 
American air and sea power. 

Full Speed: These nasty strategic 
facts are the reason Russia never, never 
will be missed at the Japanese peace 
conference. The real disagreements will 
probably occur between the United 
States and the British. With Britain 
itself, Washington anticipates no real 
difficulty. It is from the Australians that 
opposition is anticipated against the an- 
nounced American policy of restoring 
Japan as the “workshop” of Asia. 

The Australian attitude appears to be 
compounded by fear, ambition, and polit- 
ical expediency. Australia fears an indus- 
trially powerful Japan as France fears 
an industrially powerful Germany. Aus- 
tralia would like to capture some of the 
markets once supplied by the Japanese. 
A tough-on-the-Japs policy is politically 


popular Down Under. This Australian 
attitude may find some support from 
the New Zealanders and the Indians. 

The American attitude is based on the 
conyiction that Japan’s economy must 
be restored if for no other reason than 
to relieve the United States of the cur- 
rent $200,000,000 per year burden of 
supporting an impoverished country. Ac- 
tually, occupation authorities may be 
confronted with an economic collapse 
even before the peace conference opens. 
The storm signals have been flying for 
months. Now mass unemployment 
threatens while ration deliveries are 
weeks behind. Worst of all, the price of 
black-market food, on which the bulk 
of the population depends, is rising at 
a spectacular rate. In one Tokyo neigh- 
borhood, black-market rice last week 
sold at 180 yen per sho (.8 bushel) . This 
week it is expected to reach 240 yen 
and next week 300. 


Thus it is speed that counts in formu- 
lating a Japanese peace treaty. Earlier 
this summer, before the decision to press 
for an early treaty had been taken, the 
State Department was working out a 
new occupation plan as one way of deal- 
ing with the Japanese economy crisis. 
Under this scheme, General MacArthur 
would be replaced by a civilian high com- 
missioner. SCAP, the cumbersome, ineffi- 
cient half-civilian, half-military organi- 
zation that runs Japan would be stripped 
down to the ground and rebuilt on busi- 
nesslike lines. For the present this plan 
has been shelved. If the peace negotia- 
tions bog down because of Australian 
obstructionism, it may have to be re- 
vived. ‘ 

Throttle Man: In all these plans for 
solving the Japanese problem before it is 
too late, the man at the throttle in the 
State Department has been Maj. Gen. 
John Hilldring, Assistant Secretary for 
Occupied Areas. Hilldring is a Regular 
Army officer, with a bluff, hearty man- 
ner. The manner is somewhat deceptive. 
Behind it Washington has found a sharp, 
skeptical intelligence, first-rate organiz- 
ing abilities, and a sense of realism. 

Hilldring’s job has been to rescue the 
American taxpayer from the seemingly 
everlasting task of supporting Germany 
and Japan, and to this end to bring order 
out of chaos in those countries. The gen- 
eral formed a sort of loose alliance with 
Howard C. Petersen, the able and hard- 
working Assistant, Secretary of War. 
Petersen retired two weeks ago and 
Hilldring is slated to leave the State De- 
partment in September, both victims of 
the policy by which the government does 
not pay its best servants enough to 
live on. 
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“Mighty Fine Leaf,” painted by David Stone Martin 


FINE TOBACCO... <« 


LUCKY STRIKE xezw fine tobacco 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy on the Draw 













WITH A FAMILY AFFAIR! 


o you know why more people 
have picked Ford Station wagons than any other make 2 
Here’s one reason: Ford pioneered the station wagon... 
introduced this smart utility model to an appreciative 
public. Yes, Ford has produced more cars of this 
body type than all other makers put together. 








Today Ford continues to build 
its own station wagon bodies at Iron Mountain, Michigan ..3 
selects the finest native hardwoods for them... fashions 
them with real cabinetmaker craftsmanship. “It's the 

best looking, longest lasting station wagon on the road 


today,” say owners...’ Way out front in popularity!” Th t 
eres a 







Really two cars in one! 
Eight people can travel com- 
fortably in the Ford station 
wagon... and in real style! And for light 
hauling, both rear seats are easily, 
quickly removable. It’s the handiest carry 
all ever... a real family affair! 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

problems of the coming Japanese peace 
conference should be the education of this 
rising generation. 


Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
weer’s Tokyo bureau, here gives an as- 
sessment of the chances of educating 
Japan through its children and eliminating 
the psychology that got it into the war. 


Driving through any Japanese village, 
you wonder where the brats find enough 
parents to go round. Somewhere in Japan 
there must be a spot where if you park a 
jeep for three minutes it will not be sur- 
rounded by gaping kids—but I haven’t 
found it yet. They scuttle down the road, 
swarm out of houses, and seem to drop 
from trees or emerge from under rocks. 
Chattering, skipping, and jumping, they 
converge in a circle around the car and 
stop dead. Then it’s your turn. You must 
act quickly—drive off in a cloud of dust or 
say something. Otherwise it’s apt to be 
embarrassing. 

Former Rude Person: One day I 
pulled up outside a second-hand bookshop 
on the main street of a town called Koga. 
A gamin swaggered out of the assembling 
group and shoved his hand under my nose, 
shouting: “Bakayaro! Herro, gomu gim- 
me.” (Bakayaro is an untranslatable term 
of contempt, a fighting word; the rest was 
supposed to mean “Hello, give me some 
gum.”) Grabbing his right ear, I said so 
that the rest could hear: “I understood 
Japanese had good manners. This is rude 
stuff, isn’t it?” He did a jack-knife- bow, 
apologizing profusely. 

Coming out of the shop a few minutes 
later, I found him with bucket and rag 





Progress: One Allied objective has been to eman- 
cipate Japanese women. On the left unemancipated 
women give children some lanterns to guide spirits 
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wiping down the jeep, Thanking him, I 
offered a piece of gum. Nothing would in- 
duce him to take it, Two weeks later on 
the same spot he introduced himself as 
“last time’s rude person” and offered to 


show me a better bookshop. As we drove 


along he pointed out spots in one of the 
world’s dullest towns, introduced me to 
the bookseller, kept others off the jeep 
while my back was turned, asked if he 
could show me over his school, conducted 
me through those shabby precincts, es- 
corted me to the edge of town, and again 
refused his gum. 

Much the same behavior and reactions 
often occur with adults. This is a country 
of children in more ways than one, for 
there is no other people who develop so 
little in a lifetime as the Japanese. The 
national mind, inquisitive rather than criti- 
cal, more clever than intelligent, is so 
superficially versatile that outside con- 
tacts and experiences make small im- 
pression on it. Hence there is little mental 
development or change in manners or 
morals between generations. No Japanese 
ever seems to see the need for reorienting 
himself to a new plan of living or bother- 
ing about a philosophy. 

The younger children of Japan are its 
hope. They are the best guides for us to 
study if we are to have any lasting in- 
fluence on the regeneration, reformation, 
and reorientation ahead. They are the only 
Japanese who can possibly be altered. But 
we will have to go below the surface pa- 


tiently if we intend to head them along. 


a new path, because they don’t know how 

to help themselves, let alone help us. 
Immediately above them are the recalci- 

trant late teens and early twenties—the 


to the Yasukuni shrine in Tokyo during the Feast 
of the Dead. On the right, emancipated women 
earn their living as female wrestlers in Osaka. 
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hop-headed fanatics of two year's back, liv- 
ing lives they expected to lose, and at- 
tending universities on training that pre- 
pared them for suicide, Above them again, 
the adults are too occupied in puzzling how 
500 or 700 yen a month can be made to do 
the work of 1,200 or 1,500, guessing what 
the next /aikyu (ration) call is going to 
produce, or running around trying to find 
the most convenient and cheapest black 
market. Their political philosophy, if any, 
is to class everything they don’t like as 
“feudal” and whatever they do like as 
“democratic”—without much notion of 
what either word may mean. 

The children either don’t remember or 
have a vaguely exciting, almost romantic, 
memory of bombs and fires. They are the | 
first generation in years not to feel the 
rigid mold of militarism holding them to 
shape, not to be paraded with little flags 
to see soldiers off to war, not to be re- 
hearsed in patriotic songs, and they don’t 
miss these things in the least. Instead they 
play industriously in the rubble or race 
matchsticks down the open gutters, always 
ready to wave to the passing truck or jeep 
and squealing “herro” or “goodaby.” They 
are as curious and inquisitive as their par- 
ents but in a healthier manner. 

The Drifters: A neighborhood group 
of about twenty girls and boys aged from 
3 to 16 gives a representative cross-section 
of lower-middle-class Tokyo youth. Apart 
from a couple of bombed-out orphans who 
have somehow attached themselves, they 
come from five families doubled up in two 
small houses. Only one group occupies part 
of its prewar house—with parents and 
stray relatives, eight to the room. The 
rest drifted in from the unrecognizable 
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sites of their former homes in the four 
corners of Tokyo. 

Boys and girls over 6 attend a school a 
couple of hundred yards up the street five 
days a week. They work assiduously, de- 
light in reciting their lessons but admit, 
under pressure, that at times they are 
bored. For lack of books and equipment, 
their days are devoted to marching and 
calisthenics, kokugo (literally “national 
language”), which means building up a 
repertory of ideographs, most of which 
they will forget, at the rate of three or 
four a day, and soroban (abacus), which 
they take up at about 11. 

Their studies are, probably deliberately, 
constipating and the system, which han- 
dles the herd as a whole without consider- 
ation for the brighter child, seems aimed 
at establishing a dead level. A few oc- 
casional minutes of answering their ques- 
tions about the English alphabet and the 
proper pronunciation of English words 
prove them far more alert than their teach- 
ers care to admit. 


CHINA: 


Finding the Facts 


On July 22 at 5:23 p.m. a DC-4 with 
three stars on the tail glided smoothly onto 
the sun-baked Ta Ch’iao (Big Bridge) air- 
field at Nanking. Chinese and American 
officials, their natty summer suits and uni- 
forms wilted and splotched with sweat, 
mopped flushed faces. A Chinese honor 
guard stiffened to attention. Photographers 
elbowed forward as Lt. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, chief of President Truman’s 
“fact-finding” mission to the Orient, 
stepped out smiling. 

The distinguished-looking former Amer- 
ican commander in China, wearing a blue 
tweed suit, shook hands with American 
Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart and other 
embassy officials. He inclined his white- 
haired head and 6-foot 1-inch height in 
greeting to a host of Chinese Government 
and Army leaders who turned out for the 
occasion. They knew that his job was to 
find whether credits, such as the United 
States was offering to Western Europe to 
contain Communism, would also check it 
in the Far Eastern hotbeds. 

Hot Polities: Wedemeyer, who as- 
sumed the rank of ambassador during his 
mission, began his “fact finding” as the 
temperature hovered above 100 degrees 
and the: humidity intensified. 

In the morning he called on Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek and the generalissimo, 
who was reportedly much moved at seeing 
his onetime chief of staff again. That eve- 
’ ning Wedemeyer and Stuart dined at the 
Chiangs’. The generalissimo’s wife herself 
mixed the cocktails, with a shaker sent by 
Mrs. Wedemeyer. As early as the soup 
course Mme. Chiang, overcome by the 
heat, left the.table and did not return for 
the subsequent roast beef. 
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On Friday the general met with 35 
Chinese party chiefs, among whom were 
four from the anti-government Democratic 
League. The League leaders hoped to dis- 
suade Wedemeyer from advocating further 
American aid to a government they con- 
sider reactionary. No Communist party 
members were present. Over their hill-hid 





Harris & Ewing 
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radio in North Shensi the Reds labeled 
Wedemeyer’s mission “odious” and designed 
“to prop up Chiang’s moribund rule.” 

Meanwhile, Chiang’s Kuomintang, un- 
comfortably aware of its desperate plight, 
had prepared mounds of facts, including a 
new economic rehabilitation report, to con- 
vince Wedemeyer that the government had 
reformed and could, if assisted, effectively 
contain Chinese Communism. - 

On July 26 the general, who will also 
visit North China cities and possibly Man- 
churian battlefronts before proceeding to 
Korea, flew to Shanghai for talks with 
American and Chinese businessmen. Amer- 
icans there strongly oppose sweeping aid 
to Chiang unless he makes sweeping 
changes in his government. Their views 
were expressed by the American-owned 
Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury. Com- 
menting on reports that Nanking’s heat 
had given Wedemeyer headaches The Post 
cried: “It ain’t the heat, general, it’s the 
stupidity.” 


INDONESIA: 


Police Measures or War? 


On July 24 Dutch Army tanks sped 
down a hot, dusty North Java road into 
the seaport of Cheribon. Just eight months 


earlier, in that city, Dutch and Indonesian 
officials had clasped hands in agreement 
over the outlines of Indonesian independ- 
ence. But last week that uneasy union 
produced an ugly offspring: islandwide 
warfare. 

From Batavia in West Java, Dutch fight- 
ers singly and in pairs took off daily to 
strafe republican airfields. The Indonesians 
had some 40 poorly serviced Japanese 
planes. Ten of them were destroyed, the 
Dutch claimed, in the first two days of bat- 
tle. By land Dutch columns knifed into the 
rich rice lands of Western Java. In East 
Java, Indonesian shore batteries, also be- 
queathed by the Japanese, fired from leafy 
concealment at Dutch warships: covering 
landing operations. Some 7,000 Nether- 
lands commandos, trained by United States 
Marines in North Carolina in the summer 
of 1945, streamed ashore in a two-pronged 
drive on the town of Malang. Meeting on 
July 24, they cut off 2,400 square miles of 
Java from western republican forces. 

Reluctant War: Bitter opposition 
from native guerrillas apparently slowed 
their drive on the jungle-girt republican 
capital at Jogjakarta on the south-central 
coast. Elsewhere, reported Lt. Gen. S. H. 
Spoor, Dutch commander, the Indonesians 
were “mostly running.” Dutch troops often 
found piles of shoes along the highways— 
the republican forces had abandoned them 
in an attempt to disguise themselves as 
ordinary, barefoot civilians. 

From Jogjakarta President Sukarno of 
the Indonesian Republic. appealed for for- 
eign sympathy. He called the struggle a 
“fight to the finish.” He sent former Pre- 
mier Sutan Sjahrir, ousted last month as 
excessively pro-Dutch, on a mission to win 
support abroad. In New Delhi, where 
Pandit Nehru was his host, Sjahrir vir- 
tually conceded the loss of Java. But he 
considered that through guerrilla warfare 
the republicans could hold out on Sumatra. 
The Dutch landed only a few troops on 
that republican island last week. They se- 
cured the valuable Royal Dutch Shell 
and Standard Oil Co. fields. 

The Dutch carefully referred to their 
offensive as “police measures” taken with 
“the utmost reluctance.” In notes to the 
United Nations, the United States, and 
Great Britain, they explained: The Indo- 
nesians had “senselessly” destroyed stocks 
of rubber and other local products. They 
tried to starve out Dutch-held port cities 
by a food embargo. They continued to 
hold hostages in the interior. Their un- 
stable government, unable to maintain 
order, refused Dutch assistance. Their 
troops had killed 158 Dutch soldiers since 
a military truce signed Oct. 14, 1946. 
(Another 32 died in the first five days 
of the offensive.) 

The Java population, Dutch communi- 
qués said, showed little hostility toward 
the conquering troops. To keep the situa- 
tion under control, the Dutch would prob- 
ably divide Java into as many as séven 
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@ In quarry pits all over the world, rugged, 

. powerful International Diesel Crawlers help 

produce one of civilization’s indispensable 

; materials . . . limestone. They move millions 
of tons of it to shovels, conveyors and load- 

ing ramps. Because Internationals lead in 

dependability, durability and operat- 

ing economy, men who move the earth ask 


Hear James Melton for more and more of them each year. 
on “Harvest of Stars” i es ‘ 
Every Sunday. Just as limestone is indispensable 
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indispensaile to building and maintaining the 
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You’lJ find International Crawlers working 
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work needs doing. And they do this work at 
eve? lower cost to you, your neighbor, your 
city, your state and the nation. 
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provinces with separate and easily super- 
vised administrations. Dr. Hubertus J. van 
Mook, acting governor general of the 
Netherlands Indies, indicated that the 
Jogjakarta regime would be ignored. After 
a “regular government” was established, 
he said, Holland would proceed toward 
the original objectives of the Cheribon 
agreement: an independent Republic of 
Indonesia to assume sovereignty in 1949 
as part of the United States of Indonesia, 
in turn an equal partner in a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union. 


Significance —~—- 


The Indonesians could get along without 
the fabulous riches of the Indies, but the 
Dutch could not. Millions of dollars worth 
of rubber, tin, rice, tea, quinine, and kapok 
lie on Java docks and estates, unmarketed 
and deteriorating. The Sumatra oil refin- 
eries lie idle. Holland desperately needs the 
income these products would bring to ease 
its financial plight. In addition, it cannot 
long afford to maintain 100,000 troops in 
the islands. Knowing all this, the .Indo- 
nesian nationalists have stalled throughout 
months of negotiations. They gambled that 
the Dutch would pull out or at least con- 
cede them more sovereignty before the 
agreed date, Jan. 1, 1949. The better-armed 
Dutch called their bluff. 


BRITAIN: 


Kingdom of Spivs 


“If you know the word, Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, it is the ‘spiv’ who is making the 
money. He is the man who knows how to 
get round controls, how to avoid taxa- 
tion, and how to make a quick profit on 
the rising market which the inflation has 
caused. That is all due to high taxation, 
and it is the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who is responsible for this ‘spiv’ economy 
into which the country is gradually sink- 
ing.” 

Thus, without a rebuke from the Chair, 
the word “spiv,” currently the most over- 
worked in the King’s English, was intro- 
duced to Parliamentary language by the 
Ri. Hon. Ralph Assheton, ultraconserva- 
tive member for the City of London. By 
last week as Britain’s economic situation 
continued to deteriorate the problem of the 
“spiv” became ever more important. 

A “spiv” has been defined as a man who 
makes money without working for it. The 
closest Americanese is probably “racket- 
eer.” There is no doubt there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of spivs in England; 
indeed, one estimate, based on an inex- 
plicable gap in the labor force, places 
the figure at around 1,000,000. 

The origin of the word “spiv” is obscure. 
It may come from the initials of a British 
police-blotter classification — Suspected 
Persons and Itinerant Vagrants. One re- 
searcher, however, wrote to The London 
Daily Telegraph suggesting that it was 
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VIP’s—Very Important Persons—spelled 
backward. The term has come into wide 
use only in the last year with the rise of 
the black market under Britain’s con- 
trolled socialist economy. 

Ballet des Spivs: Spivs range from 
wealthy Mayfair clubmen, engaged in big 
deals in stock shares, racehorses, or luxury 


Keystone 


Elizabeth and Philip: Quiet pomp 


merchandise, to pimply youths in the Brit- 
ish version of zoot suits who push fruit and 
vegetable barrows in Soho and sell their 
wares at outrageous prices. How much 
even a barrow spiv can make was illus- 
trated last week when 19-year-old Harry 
Joseph Stevelman was fined $360 for 
illegally selling oranges. During this year 
alone he had previously paid $4,000 in 
fines. 

There are whisky spivs ($16 a bottle) , 
automobile spivs (a $1,600 American car 
can command as much as $12,000); cloth- 
ing-coupon spivs (about 50 cents a cou- 
pon); and. nylon spivs ($8 a pair). Some 
of their wares ave stolen some smuggled. 
There are squads of spivs who stand 
for hours in queues at sports events such 
as the Wimbledon tennis matches, and 
sell the tickets they obtain at scalpers’ 
prices. In Soho any evening, a stroller 
can see whole ballets des spivs, waving 
hands and shrieking at each other in 


movie-American accents “Aw riitte, so he 


pinched 50 quid!” 


The average spiv evidently has two am- 
bitions: a “luxury American car” and a 


girl with dyed hair (spivine). Spivs also 
breed, it appears, producing spivettes with 
wise, evil little faces. Their device for 
making money easily, whatever it is, is 
called a “fiddle.” Sometimes spivs are 
called “fiddlers.” 

Recently a boys’ club leader named 
A. G. Briggs and a Harley Street psychia- 
trist conducted some research into spiv- 
dom. They concentrated on the many 
spivs under 20 and found that they were. 
as a rule, the product of easy-going par- 
ents who thought their boys were too 
good to work. The psychiatrist found two 
types—‘“a minority who are aggressive 
and violent; a majority who are passive 
and easy-going, and expect to meet kind- 
ness when they are ‘caught out’.” He 
added: “I don’t think much can be done 
for them; there is no cure for the spiv 
mentality.” 


Moths in the Ermine 


The moths and the Communists bored 
from within last week to thwart the plans 
of British royalty. An announcement that 
Princess Elizabeth would marry Philip 
Mountbatten in the full pomp and circum- 
stance of a prewar non-austerity Westmin- 
ster Abbey ceremony sent every London 
charlady’s heart afluttering. But a palace 
official sadly commented: “Not all peers 
will . .. wear their robes and paraphernalia 
... The moths have been at them.” 

News that the royal couple had solved 
their housing problem was. tempered by 
reports that Communist-backed squatters 
might get there first. While Elizabeth 
planned furnishings for Sunninghill Man- 
sion, near Ascot, squatters eyed 300 empty 
Nissen huts in its garden. When trucks 
were brought up to facilitate the mass 
move, the police hastened to post guards. 


Fancy! 


During a debate in Parliament on July 21 
in which such topics as black marketing by 
British troops in Germany, their fraterni- 
zation activities, and their high VD rate 
were discussed, War Secretary F. J. Bel- 
lenger wryly remarked: “The House might 
be surprised to know that the first contact 
in Germany between our troops and the 
Germans was hostile.” 


They Wanted Out 


What may have been the world’s longest 
queue formed in London last week as vaca- 
tion throngs rushed to leave the city. Out- 
side one railway station would-be travelers 
were -backed up six deep for 2 miles. 


Coals to Swansea 


It was as bad as carrying coals to New- 
castle. On July 24, an American freighter 
reached the famous Welsh coal-exporting 
port of Swansea with 9,000 tons of Penn- 
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svivania coal. “It is awful,” sighed Fuel 
Minister Emanuel Shinwell, “to contem- 
plate that a cargo of coal [had to come] to 
this country from the United States.” 

As hard as Pennsylvania anthracite was 
the fact that British miners, now enjoying 
a five-day week, are failing to meet their 
weekly quota of 4,000,000 tons. Therefore 
Britain has been forced to spend some of 
its precious dollars for American coal. 
Additional shiploads, about 135,000 tons, 
are due before the erid of October. “I 
don’t like [buying coal abroad] a bit,” Shin- 
well said, “but we have to accept it in the 
circumstances . . . I hope that after this 
period of . . . stringency is past, we shall 
never have to import coal again.” 


Britain Can’t Take It 


As Britain’s dollars run shorter and 
shorter, a grim little story, accoading to 
The London Daily Telegraph, “is going 
the political rounds again.” It runs: 

“A man, who had spent some hours 
listening to the Economic debate in the 
House of Commons last week, was seen to 
walk down the Thames Embankment and 
climb onto the stone parapet. 

“A policeman approached him. ‘Come, 
come, sir,’ he said. ‘You mustn’t give way 
like this. Let’s sit down and talk things 
over.” 

“‘*What shall we talk about?’ asked the 
man. 

“‘Let’s talk about the future,’ said the 
policeman. 

“Ten minutes later the man and the 
policeman were seen, hand-in-hand, ap- 
proaching the river.” 


FRANCE: 


Grande Dame Sans Savoir 


The French had gone all out to entertain 
Eva Duarte de Perén during her brief stay 
in Paris. The wife of the Argentine Presi- 
dent.lunched with President Auriol, dined 
with Foreign Minister Bidault, and _re- 
ceived the medal of the Legion of Honor. 
But somehow Eva lacked the savoir faire 
that the French have expected of grandes 
dames since the time of Madame de Pom- 
padour: 
> At the super-elegant Restaurant des Am- 
bassadeurs on the Champs-Elysées, a pair 
of clowns dressed as a camel offered Eva 
a bouquet of flowers. Insulted by what was 
merely traditional nonsense, she leaped to 
her feet and swept out of the room with 
her party. rss 

_> When a member of her entourage hinted 
that Sefiora de Perén would like to view 
the Paris collections, ten of the leading 
couturiers scheduled a special showing at 
the Ritz. Eva appeared an hour late and 
kept the mannequins waiting in tiny dress- 
ing-rooms with the temperature in the 90s 
On entering, she announced that she didn’t 
have time to look at the gowns and that she 
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hadn’t planned to buy any in the first 
place. “What would the Argentine working- 
man say if I bought Paris gowns?” she 
asked. 


GERMANY: 


Riddle of the Ruhr 


The policies of four capitals revolved 
last week around the Ruhr—land of silent 
factories, gutted houses, and broken men. 
Even in its day of desolation, the Ruhr 
still spelled for the Americans and British 
coal and steel to rebuild Europe; for the 


French, it still meant Krupps and the guns ~ 


to reconquer Europe. 

Both sides were right. The French had 
protested violently when they learned a 
fortnight ago of the Anglo-American plan 
for doubling the Ruhr’s steel capacity. As 
one British observer put it, Foreign Minis- 
ter Georges Bidault had gone off like “a 
dear little rocket” (Foreign Secretary 
Bevin calls Bidault “that dear little man”) . 
Washington listened—and understood his 
point that the French Communists might 
be able to overthrow the present coalition 
government by harping on the theme that 
the United States meant to re-create a 
powerful Germany at France’s expense. 

Peace, Quiet—Ne Ceal: Secretary 
Marshall sent a note to Bidault promising 
that the French~ would be “consulted” 
before the level of German industry was 





Black Star 
Eva of the many dresses: What would the workingman say? 
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raised. On July 26, the foreign minister 
triumphantly told this to the National 
Assembly and gained a nearly unanimous 
vote of approval. But in Berlin when 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the American com- 
mander, was asked what news there was 
from the Ruhr, he tartly replied: “Peace 
and quiet and no coal.” American officials 
were conscious that they had been over- 
ruled by Washington after they had 
thought they had State Department ap- 
proval for the painfully worked out Anglo- 
American level-of-industry agreement. Clay 
reflected their bitterness: “Every day’s de- 
lay is just that much loss of motion in 
the revival of the German economy.” 
Actually, the revival of the Ruhr re- 
mains the central feature of American 
plans for rebuilding Europe. The French 
have been given some time to adjust them- 
selves to this fact and that is all. Loren 


Carroll, chief of Newsweex’s Paris bu- 


reau, cabled: 

“There is no rational explanation why 
the French Foreign Ministry was surprised 
by the American plans. The British had 
recommended announcing an increase in 
German production shortly after the Mos- 
cow conference. The French were well 
aware of this. The delay between this pro- 
posal and the actual announcement would 
have been an ideal time to prepare the 
French public, but Bidault did not 
utilize it. 

“The French have the naive idea that 
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British Tommies remove a refugee Jew wounded aboard the Exodus 


it is most important to get over the 
French viewpoint to the American public, 
whereas for their own good it would be 
more advisable to get the American view- 
point over to the French public. There 
are now signs that the breathing spell 
granted by Marshall will be utilized to 
explain the American position and also 
how Russia has consolidated its position 
in Silesia. 

“Nothing could be better than to have 
Marshall explain to France America’s po- 
sition and how he considers France’s se- 
curity could be assured. On the other hand, 
if future decisions are abruptly announced 
it means almost certain disaster for Bi- 
dault and a mighty triumph for the French 
Communists.” 

Almighty Dollar: The British likewise 
found themselves in a ticklish spot be- 
cause of the Ruhr. United States officials 
have recently visited the Ruhr and come 
away with the conviction that the British- 
run North German Coal Control has done 
an inefficient, poorly coordinated job. 
Robert Moses, New York City Park Com- 
missioner and housing expert, submitted 
a critical report on British methods to the 
War Department. The State Department 
ordered it withheld. In any case, the 
Americans recommended the appointment 
of a German coal control under partly 
American supervision. 

The United States also objected to 
British plans to nationalize the Ruhr 
mines as contributing to the existing in- 
efficiency. This policy also ran counter to 
the American policy of letting the Ger- 
mans decide for themselves how much 
socialism they want. Washington sug- 
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gested postponing nationalization for five 
vears. For the British it meant reneging 
on a promise to their political protégés in 
Germany, the Social Democratic party. 
This was the background for a confer- 
ence on Ruhr coal scheduled to begin in 
Washington next week. At first the British 
were reluctant to attend. But they have 
one compelling reason for coming: Brit- 
ain’s dollar shortage makes it imperative 
for London to persuade Washington to pay 
more than its current 50 per cent of the 


‘cost of supporting the merged British- 


American zones. From London, Fred Van- 
derschmidt, chief of NeEwsweEek’s bureau, 
cables this account of how high British 
opinion is thus taking shape: 

“The British bargaining position on 
Ruhr socialization is so weak that Bevin 
hates to be reminded of it. Indeed White- 
hall now shuns the word and has adopted 
a new phrase: ‘Public ownership.’ This, it 
is explained, seeks to find the dividing line 
between those former owners who are war 
criminals and those who might be useful 
in the public ownership system vested in 
German provincial rather than Reich au- 
thorities. Moreover, in view of the British 
dollar position there’s a definite backbench 
sentiment for getting out of Germany al- 
together. 

“On July 21 Bevin talked with Lewis 
Douglas, the American Ambassador. With 
superb suavity and patience Douglas ex- 
plained the American desire to put first 
things first—in this case Ruhr coal man- 
agement—and reminded Bevin that the 
Administration needed Congressional ap- 
proval before it could take over a greater 
share of the Ruhr financing. 


“The British agreed to the Washington 
coal talks and selected a team of experts 
headed by William Strang of the Foreign 
Office. However, it is obvious the British 
got the impression that the discussions 
will be flexible even though the agenda is 
formally limited to coal production. In 
other words, the conferees may talk about 
both socialization and dollars but they 
won’t press each other for decisions at 
this time.” 


PALESTINE: 


Intercepted Exodus 


It was like any other sleepy afternoon in 
Séte. All sensible grown-ups dozed. Down 
at the docks of this French Mediterranean 
port the dowaniers looked forward to their 
evening Pernod as they perfunctorily checked 
passengers for an outgoing ship. An un- 
necessary routine, they felt, for the chef 
had already passed out the word that 
everything was in order. Each traveler had 
a visa for Colombia. But the blue-coated 
officials wondered at the little--320-foot 
craft. It took on more than 4,000 passen- 
gers. Its flag was Honduran, yet in bold 
new paint the letters spelling “Exodus 
1947” stood out clearly on its rotting bow. 


Eleven days later on July 18 the same 


ship, a former Chesapeake Bay excursion - 


steamer, limped into Haifa. Like the eleven 
ships carrying illegal Jewish immigrants to 
Palestine earlier this year, it was inter- 
cepted by the watchful British Navy. By 
dawn the Exodus’s 4,554 refugees had been 
debarked, searched for weapons, and re- 
loaded on three British ships. Then they 
sailed—but not to temporary detention on 
Cyprus. Instead they were being sent back 
to France on direct orders from London. 


Significance-- > 

For months the British Foreign Office, 
has pressed France and Italy to prevent 
refugees from leaving their ports for Pales- 
tine. Foreign Secretary Bevin’s representa- 
tions always received a sympathetic hear- 
ing and vague promises of compliance. But 
the flow of the would-be blockade runners 
did not halt. 

With the Exodus 1947, the British felt 
they had a good case. The French had al- 
lowed the vessel to sail on the basis of a 
forged letter claiming the immigrants 
would receive Colombian visas. As the 
Cyprus detention camps were already un- 
comfortably full of refugees awaiting legal 
entry into the Holy Land, this looked like 
the occasion to apply firm pressure to the 
French. 

On July 24, Premier Paul Ramadier an- 
nounced that the immigrants could land in 
France, and stay there permanently if they 
so wished. However, they would not be 
forced to disembark. Since Haganah, the 
Jewish home guard, forecast that the refu- 
gees ceftainly would not disembark volun- 
tarily, the next move was Britain’s. 
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CAN YOU NAME THE PAPER WITH THE LARGEST 





o, it’s not the biggest morning newspaper in the biggest city in the 
N U.S.A. We're talking about printing paper. Groundwood paper. The 
lightweight, opaque kind that takes ink so well, shaves off weight, saves 
postage. St. Regis paper — with the largest readership in the world! 
If today you read a magazine or book . . . consult a telephone directory 
... leaf through a mail order catalog... write a telegram... glance 
at an advertising folder — you may well be handling lightweight St. 
Regis paper... products fashioned from growing trees to serve busi- 
ness and industry. , 

St. Regis papers are made in large part from pulpwood grown in 
our own timberlands. Vast acreages continually renewed by modern 
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reforestation and guarded by alert fire protection. 
St. Regis is constantly expanding its production and research... 
developing better wood cellulose products for your convenience and 


use. It’s a name to remember — St. Regis — the paper with the largest 
readership. - 
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In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, St. Regis also manu- 
‘factures: Heavy-duty multiwall paper bags for shipping over 400 products 
-.- Automatic bag-filling machines ...“Tacoma” bleached and unbleached 
sulphate pulp... Panelyte —St. Regis structural laminated plastic. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: Offices in New. 
York ¢ Chicago © Baltimore * San Francisco and 20 other industrial centers, 


IN CANADA: Si. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 








Those who take ac- 
tive part in sport, as 
well- as those who 
just watch, enjoy the 
refreshing flavor of 
BEECH-NUT GUM. ' 
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_ Ttaly’s Bid in the Marshall Plan 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE Italian Government was one of 
the first to say it liked the Mar- 
shall-plan and would help put it over. 
The offer to help could have sounded 
presumptuous to those who picture 
Mussolini-debased and war-battered 
Italy as a land living on charity and 
only a few crumbs ahead of starvation. 

Actually, Italian starvation 
is not in foodstuffs. The 
daily food ration is only 
1,500 calories but so much is 
available which is not ra- 
tioned that there is no hunger 
in the country. Fruit, as 
always, is plentiful, and fish 
is not scarce. In Rome a 
kilogram of juicy tomatoes 
costs the equivalent of a 
nickel. The rationing pro- 
vides the staple Italian diet of bread 
and pasta and the only serious short- 
ages are meat and milk. The Italian 
way of describing the surplus of fruit 
and shortage of meat is that they need 
to trade vitamins for calories. 

Vitamins in exchange for calories, 
however, expresses only a small part of 
Italian interest in the Marshall, plan. 
The real undernourishment is in the 
economic sinews of the nation. A loan 
of $100,000,000 is upcoming from the 
Import-Export Bank, largely to revital- 
ize electrical, chemical, rubber, and 
automobile industries. 

What the country wants is a loan of 
some $500,000,000 a vear for at least 
four years, and the Marshall plan is 
the most likely prospect for supplying 
this nourishment. The basic industrial 
use would be to import coal, gasoline, 
and wheat, to rebuild the sources of 
hydroelectric power and increase the 
output from the prewar 20,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours to 25,000,000,000 and to 
assist the reconversion of the mechan- 
ical, siderurgic, and shipbuilding indus- 
tries from their war status. Equally im- 
portant also is the need for exchange to 
stimulate foreign trade and to assist in 
stabilization of the lira. 


MarsHatv plan or any other which 

could supply credits to meet these 
needs would leave only two obstacles 
remaining against a return to that mod- 
erate prosperity which is normal for 
Italy. One of these obstacles is unem- 
ployment and, since the birth rate con- 
tinues to increase, the only long-range 


solution probably is an extension of 
emigration agreements similar to those 
which have been made with France and 
Argentina. The other obstacle is the 
lack of tourists. Tourism is so important 


to Italy that a return to prewar con-82 
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ditions—or such an extraordinary events 

as a Holy Year in 1949 or 1950 could 
add half a billion dollars to 
the budget. 

That is the economic side 
of the Italian bid for a part 
in the Marshall plan. It is at 
once less dramatic and more 
attractive than a superficial 
idea of Italy’s postwar con- 
dition might have indicated. 

But the economic is so 
blended with the political 
that one has no meaning 

without the other. Italy’s largest trade 
before the war was with Germany and 
with Hungary, Yugoslavia, and the 
other countries now in the Russian 
orbit. The scarehead argument that 
Italy must get outside help or go behind 
the Iron Curtain may well turn out to 
be right in the long run. Without jump- 
ing so far ahead, it is certain that the 
country’s part in the Marshall plan will 
have a determining effect on its 
political color. 

T present Italy is almost completely 
A neutralized. Premier de Gasperi 
and Palmiro Togliatti, the Communist 
leader, are both astute and both lacking 
in political genius. By which route the 
nation emerges from its present stale- 
mate depends on the course taken by 
the smaller political groups which lie 
between the Christian Democrats and 
the Communists. These include the 
Nenni Socialists, who so far have co- 
operated with Togliatti, and the Sara- 
gat Socialists, who so far have not; they 
also include monarchists, Fascists and 
—probably most important of all— 
Guglielmo Giannini and his followers 
in the Common Man party. Nobody 
seems certain whether Giannini is an 
incipient Fascist or a disguised liberal, 
but there is no doubt that his following 
is growing fast. 

These are the uncertain and pliable 
factors, and the direction in which 
their weight is swung will depend on 
the success or failure of Italy’s partici- 
pation in the general plan for European 
reconstruction. :$ 
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Probably no other American is famous 
on so many different counts as Eddie 
Rickenbacker. Today we think of him 
first as president of Eastern Airlines and 
hero of one of the notable men-against- 
the-sea dramas of World War II. Earlier, 
he was known as a car manufacturer; 
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EASTERN’S EDDIE... on’more counts? 


still earlier as America’s Ace of Aces in 
World War I. And going back before that 
with Rickenbacker, we find him outstand- 
ing as racing driver and automotive en- 
gineer. The climb to all these fames 
began in a bicycle shop where Eddie, a 
working man at 15, studied an I. C.S. 


An advertisement of 1.C.8. 


Course—the only printed and prepared 
home-study course in automotive engi- 
neering then available. Sources: Mr. 
Rickenbacker; “Eddie Rickenbacker,” 
by Hans Christian Adamson (Macmil 
lan); files of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Scranton 9, Penna. 
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Canada Wide 


After the brawl was over: Sullivan inspects Chapman’s injuries 


UNIONS: 
Seamen vs. Seamen 


During. last year’s rough-and-tumble 
waterfront strike led by the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union, Labor Minister Humphrey 
Mitchell charged: “The Communist crowd 
in this country do not want’a settlement.” 
“Red-baiting,” snorted J. A. (Pat) Sullh- 
van, fighting-Irish CSU chief. By March 
1947, however, Sullivan had suffered a sea 
change. He confessed that he had formerly 
belonged to the Communist party for 
eleven years. Simultaneously he resigned 
his CSU presidency and blasted the union 
as Red-riddled. 

Last week, five months after Sullivan’s 
switch, he headed the newly organized 
Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union, with head- 
quarters ‘in Montreal. Sullivan claimed his 
anti-Communist outfit had already at- 
tracted 2,400 members. He no _ longer 
battled the big lake shipping companies. 
Instead, the slight, 52-year-old reformed 
Red fought his former comrades in the 
CSU. In this campaign he had the support 
of shipowners, threatened by an imminent 
CSU strike. The shipowners last week 
awarded non-CSU working seamen a $10- 
a-month raise as a bonus for “sticking to 
their jobs in the face of subversive broad- 
sides and intimidation tactics by Commu- 
nist-dominated labor factions.” 

Sullivan, who weighs only 137 pounds, 
fought his latter-day enemy last week with 
both words and fists. On July 21, he told 
reporters, he was drinking “a quiet beer” 
with his 129-pound organizing director, 
John Chapman, in a Montreal waterfront 
café. A seven-man CSU “goon squad” told 
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them to get off the waterfront. Suddenly 
they found themselves “in the middle of a 
brawl.” Afterwards, Sullivan, nursing a 
mouse eye, sued for med:cal expenses and 
$60 damages for his snashed spectacles 
and two teeth knocked from his upper 
plate. Chapman also lost two teeth. 
Clean House—or Else: Meanwhile 
Montreal police assigned extra constables 
to the waterfront. The CSU charged two 
shipowners with various contract viola- 
tions and offering a $100,000 bribe to their 
natignal secretary, T. G. McManus, dur- 
ing last year’s strike. A strike, if called, 
would force a major showdown between 
the Sullivan anti-Communist and the Red 
factions of seamen. As such it was part of 
an intensive campaign in the ranks of all 
Canadian labor, including both the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labor (CIO), and the 
Trades and Labor Congress (AFL), to 
which the CSU belongs, to halt Communist 
infiltration. On July 22 the CCL served 
notice that its member unions must house- 
clean their own Reds—or the CCL would. 


MANITOBA: 


Bull Session 


In Winnipeg last week a 61-year-old 
prison habitué, Abraham Abrahamson, 
pleaded guilty to stealing 1,791 pounds of 
prize bull from Headingley jail. The be- 
spectacled professional thief told the court 
he had been released from Headingley on 
the morning of July 18. He wandered into 
Winnipeg, home of the five children he had 
fathered between a dozen previous jail 
stretches. Broke and jobless, he remem- 
bered the three-year-old pure-bred bull, 
named Selkirk Netherlands Renown, that 


he used to drive in a team on the prison 
farm. It was supposed to be worth $600. 

Abrahamson returned to Headingley 
jait at 8 o’clock that night. He led the buil 
from the unlocked stable and, according 
to his story, walked 13 miles to the West- 
ern Packing Co. in a Winnipeg suburb, 
There he sold it for 914 cents a pound, or 
$170.12. By the time police caught up with 
him only the hide remained of the bull and 
only $40 of the money. On July 22 Abra- 
hamson went back to jail for his longest 
sentence yet: four years. 


ARCTIC: 


Wreck of the Nascopie 


The sturdy Hudson’s Bay Co. steamer 
Nascopie peunded to ruin on a reef off 
Cape Dorset, Baffin Island, last week. Vet- 
eran of 33 grueling Arctic voyages, the 
285-foot reinforced-steel mercy ship was 
on its 34th and last 11,000-mile annual 
run : bringing food, other supplies, and 
mail to 22 isolated northern outposts. At 
3:20 p.m. on July 21 in quiet seas the 
Nascopie struck rocks 8 miles from Cape 
Dorset. She was refloated at high tide, 
about midnight. ~Three hours later, how- 
ever, as a stiff gale blew up, vicious rip 
tides in the foggy Hudson Strait grounded 
her for good. 

Eighty-one crewmen and passengers, in- 
cluding three women and an eight-week- 
old girl, escaped safely from the foundered 


vessel which had_been scheduled to retire 


after this patrol. They made their way up 
the ice-fringed coast below barren, rocky 
hills to the little settlement of Cape Dorset: 
a dozen red-roofed frame huts housing 
trading centers, a Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police post, and a Roman Catholic mis- 
sion. A twin-engined plane and the gov- 
ernment ice cutter N. B. McLean were 
dispatched to the scene of the wreck to 
transship them. 

Also saved from the Nascopie was the 
mail, soggy but still readable. The most 
precious cargo, it might not be delivered to 
all of the eighteen untouched ports of call 
until 1948, when other vessels would re- 
place the sunken “Queen of the North.” 
Also unserviced would be some other eight- 
een interior trading posts and missions. 
For years the Nascopie, which was named 
after a Quebec Indian tribe, had been their 
sole source of outside supply. Ever mindful 
that storm or ice might block its arrival, 
most posts kept a year’s extra food sup- 
ply on hand. 

Not salvaged from the Nascopie was 
medical equipment badly needed to check 
tuberculosis and other diseases among the 
6,000 Eskimos and 200 whites in the Hud- 
son Bay and Baffin Land area. Also lost 
were several refrigerators—shipped to the 
Arctic to preserve caribou and other meat 
caught during the summer hunt from 
spoilage in the warm month before the big 
autumn freeze. . ’ 
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~ What me 
sun baths for Buildings? 





Tix IDEA isn’t as far-fetched as it sounds or looks. Buildings do 
take SUN treatments against the ravages of rain, sleet and snow— 
the Waterfoil way! | 
Waterfoil is a SUN product developed by the A. C. Horn Division. 
It is a damp-resistant process that protects and at the same time 
gives your building a glowing, healthy freshness. 

What’s more —WATERFOIL keeps buildings healthy. It seals 

their masonry surfaces against the corroding effects of rain... and 


guards inside walls against costly leakage and seepage. CHEMICAL 
This new type of SUN building therapy has been prescribed for CORPORATION 
many of the nation’s best known structures. 

As an owner, it will be to your interest to investigate 100 SIXTH AVENUE 
Waterfoil’s economy and lasting protection... SION Gy Mees 


For a Brighter Tomorrow 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


CONFERENCE: 
Vanishing Unity 


To the Hotel Quitandinha at Petropolis, 
high in the mountains 40 miles north of 
Rio de Janeiro, President Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra’s anti-gambling edict of May 1946 
was a paralyzing blow. Since the police 
crackdown, vacant rooms, deserted salons, 
and half-empty bars have swelled the defi- 
cits of Brazil’s candidate for the title of 
most fabulous American hotel. 

Last week another edict from Dutra 
roused the slumbering Quitandinha to 
bustling life. Despite newsmen’s protests 
over its remoteness and its few telegraph 
lines, the hotel had been chosen to house 
the inter-American defense conference 
opening Aug. 15. 

Debate over the hemisphere’s protection 
promised to excite the Quitandinha’s dip- 
lomatic guests more than gambling gains 
and losses ever did its fashionable Rio 
crowd. For unity, the watchword of con- 
ference preparations; had been erased from 
the agenda even before the selection of 
the site. 

The Veto Specter: The Act of Cha- 
pultepec had bound the 21 American re- 
publics to consult if any of them were 


attacked during the war. The Rio con-. 


ference was to rewrite this wartime pledge 
in permanent form. To save time, the Pan 
American Union had sent out a question- 
naire asking each of the countries how 
far it was prepared to go in the common 
defense. 

All agreed on the first question: An at- 
tack on any of them should be regarded 
as an attack on all. But unity dis- 
appeared with the answers to the 
second question: How should ac- 
tion against an aggressor be con- 
certed? 

Eight republics, including the 
United States, Brazil, and Chile, 
proposed decisions by a_two- 
thirds vote with a reservation: A 
vote by fourteen or more in 
favor of an action would bind 
them to it, but those countries 
in which parliamentary sanction 
was needed might defer action 
until it was obtained. All the 
others, except Argentina, favored 
making a two-thirds vote bind- 
ing on all. There were indications 
that, in a deadlock, Secretary of 
State Marshall would put current 
unity above a future possible col- 
lision between himself and the 
United States Senate and accept 
the unrestricted two-thirds rule. 

Argentina presented a plan of 
its own which it dubbed “the 
unanimity rule.” Under this no 
action could be taken unless all 
agreed. The State Department 
had no relish for a rule which 
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would burden the inter-American system 
with the same veto principle with which 
the Soviet Union had paralyzed the United 
Nations. Marshall is thus far undecided 
what course the United States would take 
in a showdown. On one hand, he has had 
personal experience with Russian obstruc- 
tion; on the other, there is the argument 
that Argentina is indispensable to hemi- 
sphere defense. 

How much support the Argentine plan 
would get, and from where, were questions 
that dominated United States preparations 
for the conference last week. 

The attitude of the countries on a con- 
ference bid to Nicaragua was a clue. The 
United States, the other big republics, and 
some of the smaller ones, including Argen- 
tina’s close neighbors (a majority of the 
votes) favor withholding the invitation. 
Some of the small Caribbean and Central 
American republics support Argentina’s 
wish to count Nicaragua in. By promising 
those countries the arms which they were 
unable to get in the United States, Perén 
is enlisting their support for the coming 
debate. 


NICARAGUA: 


Black Portent 


Opponents of Gen. Anastasio Somoza 
called it a warning against his continued 
control of the government. The Nicara- 
guan press likened it to Somoza’s own 
eruptions. Somoza himself saw it as a 
punishment on the people who had most 
vigorously opposed his overthrow of the 
Argiiello government last May. But all 
the citizens of Leon knew was that Cerro 
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The Black Peak spews black destruction 


Negro, the Black Peak on the rim of the 
Pacific volcanic chain some 13 miles to the 
northeast, had begun to rumble ominously 
on July 9. 

A few days later Devil’s Peak joined it. 
For days the volcanos poured hot stone, 
ashes, lava, sand, and sulphurous gases 
over the countryside, destroying acres of 
Nicaragua’s richest farmlands and leaving 
thousands homeless. 

There were 24 hours of relative quiet, 
then Cerro Negro erupted again on July 22. 
Earthquakes were reported all along Nic- 
aragua’s Pacific coast. As their destitution 
sharpened, the few people who had not 
fled Leén walked the streets carrying re- 
ligious images and ceremonial candles. 
They remembered that when Cerro Negro 
last erupted, in 1927, it belched smoke and 
ashes for three months. 


COSTA RICA: 


Freedom to Campaign 


Costa Rica will not elect a new President 
until February 1948. But the opposing can- 
didates are already chosen and the line of 
battle is drawn up. Roughly, it is left 
against right. The social-reformist Nation- 
al Republican party is now in power, with 
the support of the Popular Vanguard, a 
conglomeration of liberals, laborites, and 
Communists. Its candidate will be former 
President Rafael Angel Calderén Guardia. 
The conservative opposition Democratic 
party has nominated Otilio Ulate, 52-year- 
old publisher of the Diario de Costa Rica. 

Costa Rica is normally one of the most 
peaceful and orderly of Latin American 
countries. But political tension has been. 
rising for several months. Last 
week it exploded into bloodshed 
and disorder. . 

The trouble was touched off on 
July 20, when police fired into an 
opposition demonstration in the 
coffee town of Cartago, 14 miles 
southeast of San José. Demonstra- 
tions, stone throwing, and street 
fights between police and protest- 
ing Democrats broke out in the 
capital and a political general 
strike closed banks, shops, and 
schools in the principal cities. 
Troops in armored cars and in- 
fantrymen with rifles and ma- 
chine guns patrolled the streets of 
San José to keep order, but by 
July 23 the casualty list had 
mounted to eight killed and 24 
injured. Then the shooting ended. 

The strike was still on, how- 
ever. On July 26 it won its chief 
objective when President Teo- 
doro Picado gave assurances that 
his government would guarantee 
free and honest elections in Feb- 
ruary, and would deliver the 
Presidency to the people’s choice, 
whoever he might be. 


Newsweek, August 4, 1947 
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REPORT TO THE OWNERS 


A billion dollars is a lot of money. When we are entrusted with that much, and more .-... 


belonging possibly to you and other people like you . . ..we feel that you are entitled to 
know how that money is handled. 


For that reason, the officers of Penn Mutual packed their bags recently, and went to 
address meetings of the men and women who own Penn Mutual policies. We gave those 
policyowners the story of this company’s stewardship during its first hundred years... how 
much money there is, where it goes, how it is safeguarded, where and how it is invested. 


We figuratively took our books apart, and by motion pictures and detailed discussions 
gave the people who invest in Penn Mutual policies the complete picture of this company 
which is really theirs. For this is a mutual company, and all that the company has or 
earns belongs to the policyowners. 


To thousands who are creating their families’ independence by means of life insurance, 
in scores of meetings across the land, our officers told this complete story. This is the Penn 
Mutual way of doing business... and we believe the American way ... that makes possible 
independence and security for more people every year. We believe you'll agree that it is 
good to do business where business is done in this manner. 
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European 


Prince Carl Gustav learns to walk - 


Royal Toddle: Prince Cart Gustav, 1, 
heir to the Swedish throne, has no royal 
responsibilities at present beyond keeping 
upright on two wobbly little legs. He is 
trying them out on a summer holiday in 
Falsterbo with his mother, Princess Sibyl- 
le, and his four sisters. Since the death of 
his father, Prince Gustav Adolf, in a plane 
crash last January, the prince has been 
second in line for the throne. His grand- 
father, the son of King Gustav V, is 


crown prince. 


Rubbish: Guorce Bernard Suaw, Irish 
playwright, observed his 91st birthday on 
July 28 at Ayot St. Lawrence, Hertford- 
shire, England, looking better than he did 
a year ago. He refused to permit any sort 
of celebration, complaining that few others 
could have survived so much “happy 
birthday rubbish.” “I’ve hardly 


¢ , 
recovered from my last birthday,’ 
Shaw said. 


Off the Track:Grorce C. Mar- 
SHALL, Secretary of State, had 
been looking for a friend’s house 
in Frederick, Md., for an hour 
before he stopped his car to ask 
directions of William T. Dela- 
plaine, newspaper publisher. “You 
have a big job on your hands, 
general,” Delaplaine commented. 
“If I don’t do any better than I 
did driving the streets of Fred- 
erick, I won’t do so well,” Mar- 
shall replied ruefully. 


But Net Gaudy: A recent por- 


returned to the artist to have the 
tie changed. Carl Bohnen, St. 
Paul painter, had dressed Mr. 
Truman in a bow tie of “all colors 
of the rainbow.” Gen. Harry 
Vaughan, the President’s aide, 
said only a polka dot would do. 
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TRANSITION 


Repaid: Harvey Jones, 23, Ahoskie, 
N. C., war veteran who was denied the 
Cadillac he won in a Kiwanis Club lottery 
because he was a Negro (Newsweek, July 
28), accepted a $3,200 check from the 
Ahoskie Kiwanians. Jones, who said it 
was “just what I wanted,” plans to build 
a “love nest” home for his-wife and child. 


Secondhand: The Duke or Winpsor’s 
old car, a 1946 Cadillac sedan with silver- 
mounted appointments inside, turned up 
in a Detroit used-car lot. The dealer, who 
appears to be no student of recent history, 
has advertised it as “built for the Prince of 


Wales.” He is asking $4,250. 


Divorced: Puitie Leverett Sauton- 
STALL, cousin of Sen. Leverett Saltonstall 
of Massachusetts, and MAXINE JENNINGS, 
former actress; after seventeen months, in 
Reno, July 24. They have a four-month- 
old daughter. 


Wiuuiam S. Patey, chairman of the 
board of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and the former Dorotuy Hart; after 
fifteen years, in Reno, July 23. Mrs. Paley 
was reported to have received $1,500,000. 
Five days later, in Long Island, N.Y., 
Paley married Barsara Cusainc Mortr- 
MER, daughter of the late Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, famous brain specialist. 


Reunion: Barsara Huron, dime-store 
heiress, is entertaining her son, Lance 
Haugwitz-Reventlow, 11, in Cannes on the 
French Riviera. She and her second hus- 
hand, Count Kurt Haugwitz-Reventlow, 
have been embroiled in a bitter fight for 
the boy’s permanent custody. He now 
spends six months with each. Miss Hutton 


was recently married for the fourth time 
to a Russian prince, Igor Troubetzkoy. 


Barbara Hutton has her son again 
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Everyone talks to Rita in a whisper 





Poor Mite: Paul Holt of The London 
Daily Express rushed to actress Rita Hay- 
WorTH’s defense after she had been panned 
by the British press for looking tired and 
letting the conversation lag at a press 
conference. He wrote: “Since everybody 
I heard insisted on talking to the poor 
mite in a hushed and holy whisper, she 
clearly thought it only polite to whisper 
back. Nor is it fair to expect a young 


woman whose world fame has come from 
a healthy... animalism to appear socially 
as a cross between Mme. Recamier and 
Beatrice Lillie. Miss Hayworth has other 
things to offer, I’m sure.” 


Died: Viscount Cuuston, 71, veteran 
British diplomat; near Maidstone, Eng- 
land, July 25. Born Aretas Akers-Douglas, 
he retired in 1938 after 40 years in the 
diplomatic service. During the last five 


years of his career he was Am- 
bassador to Moscow. 


Rosert J. Wart, 53, labor 
leader; aboard the New York- 
bound liner Saturnia, July 24. 
Since 1936 Watt had been the 
American Federation of Labor 
delegate to the International 
Labor Organization. He once 
caused a stir by chatting with the 
King of England with his hands 
in his pockets. 

Mary Ware Dennett, 75, 
early advocate of birth control 
and woman suffrage; in Valatie, 
N. Y., July 25. In 1929 Mrs. Den- 
nett was convicted of mailing ob- 
scene matter: her pamphlet “The 
Sex Side of Life,” originally writ- 
ten as a letter to her two sons. 
(The decision was reversed one 
year later.) She was one of the 
founders of the National Birth 
Control League. 

Mrs. MartHa TruMAN, 94, 
the President’s mother; in Grand- 
view, Mo., July 26 (see page 24). 


* Newsweek, August 4, 1947 
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EASY DOES IT—when you're shipping eggs. 
Yet despite careful handling, railroads 
sometimes find they’ve got an oversized 
omelet on their hands. 

That’s one reason railroadmen and 
shippers alike can look forward to the next 


ship em via” 
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WITH TIMKEN BEARINGS, freights can 
travel at passenger train speeds. “Hot 
box” delays are eliminated. Cars spend 
more time on the rails, less time laid up 
for repairs. There’s no need for drastic 
Winter cuts in freight tonnage. The net 
result is more work per car. 

Add to that, reduced fuel consumption, 
lower operating costs and you know why 
“Roller Freight” is on its way. 

Already one railroad has ordered 1000 
Timken-equipped hopper cars. The day 
is coming when Timken bearings will be 


standard on freight cars, just as they are 
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great step in railroading—“Roller Freight”! 
Today, with friction bearings, freight 
trains have to be “jerked” into motion 
one car at a time, with resultant jars and 
jolts which may damage lading. But with 
Timken tapered roller bearings, entire 


Roller Freight” 
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now on locomotives and passenger cars. 
Because Timken tapered roller bearings 
take any combination of radial and thrust 
loads they’re first choice wherever the 
loads are tough. 

Whether you’re building freight cars 
or tractors, machine tools or mine cars, 
power shovels or automobiles, make 
sure the “Timken” trademark is on 
every bearing you buy. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steels and Tubing, Removable 
Rock Bits. 





trains can start smoothly as a unit because 


Timken bearings reduce starting resist- 


ance 88%. 


So if you like your eggs “coddled”, your 


oranges firm, your vegetables unbruised, 


look forward to the day when they... 


can speed the nation’s freight 


COPR.1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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“But who could have told the newspapers?” 
CRIED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 






‘6 4 LL IT KNOW,” thundered 
Klmer, the bull, “is 
that you and T were the 
only ones in the world who 
hnew about it.” 
“That’s right, dear,” 
agreed Elsie. 
“Then,” exploded Elmer, 
Newspaper 


“how come thes COLUM AISES 


eepaskineg wlto is sa ewhaelabout aliuch 
k hing wi ving whetlabout wi 


bovine glamour girl?” 


“LT think it’s real nice of the columnists to 
call me a glamour girl.” teased: Elsie. 

“Woman.” frowned Eimer, “with what 
you know and what TE know, when are you 
going to stop being a glamour girl?” 

“You stop being a worry-wart!” Liaughed 
Elsie. “Think how proud they'll be at 
Borden’s when we announce our news.” 


“You keep Borden’s out of this!” shapped 
Elmer. Uhis is owr news. And tell Borden’s 
not tO Cross Us Up by bringing out some new 
product just when our news breaks!” 
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“Don't worry about that, sweet,” calmed 
Elsie. “Borden's just) brought) out new 
Lady Borden Ice Cream. And folks are 
going mad about it. Tt really és fit for a 
golden spoon, Smooth as a dream, and rich 





and luscious with pure, golden cream.” 
“Quit thinking about ice cream,” com- 
manded Elmer. “Let’s think about us, and 
our bie news.” 
“But Lady Borden Tee Cream is big news 
already,” said) Elsie. “Pts already a great 
favorite wherever people appreciate truly 





excellent ice cream, At dinner tables, grand 
parties—” 

“Did you say party?” brightened Elmer. 
“Woman, there'll be no party to touch the 
one Ill throw when our big story gets out!” 


“When you throw that 
party.” said) Elsie, “don't 
forget to serve the newest 
Roof Borden’s Fine Cheeses— 
Borden's Cheese’n Bacon 
Cocktail Spread!” 

“She talks about cheese,” 
moaned Elmer, “when our wonderful secret 
is about to be spilled to the world. Woman, 
are vou daffy?” 

“T certainly am daffy,” chirped Flsie, 
“about that wonderful Cheese’n 
Bacon Spread. T's such a thrilling combi- 


new'n 


nation of aged Cheddar cheese and bits of 
crisp, broiled bacon. Makes the tastiest 


Watch for the 
BIG NEWS 
about Elsie! 


“What's all the 
& excitement about? 








sandwiches ever. And it’s perfectly grand 
spread on crackers.” 


“4w,” grumped Elmer, “the way vou yap 


about Borden’s, it’s no wonder those news 
paper fellows got wind of things.” 






“But dear, T 
breathed oa 


never 
word,” pro- 
tested Elsie. “t promised T 
wouldn't even hint until 
you gave the word.” 

“And when Daddy gives 
the word,” drawled Beu- 
lah, “vow ll hear it—evervbody'll hear it— 
ICH be loud but good.” 

“Of course itll be good.” said’ Elsie. 
“Daddv’s one of the Borden family, too— 
and vou know, if it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to 
be good!” 


© The Borden Company 
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Lead Chaser 


Victims of lead poisoning can now be re- 
lieved almost instantly of this dangerous 
toxemia by one dose of dithiopropanol, or 
BAL (British anti-lewisite) , the antidote 
for the lethal lewisite gas discovered dur- 


ing the war (Newsweek, Dec. 10, 1945).. 


Laboratory experiments conducted by 
Drs. Henry W. Ryder, Jacob Cholak, and 
Robert A. Kehoe of the University of Cin- 
cinnati College of Medicine, and reported 
last week in the journal Science, demon- 
strated that in six sufferers from metal 
poisoning, one dose of BAL caused a steep 
drop in blood-plasma lead in about seven 
minutes. Kidney activity in getting rid of 
the lead was also stepped up by this treat- 
ment. 

In spite of the “potentially great physi- 
ological importance” of this research dis- 
covery, the Cincinnati doctors empha- 
sized that BAL, a “potentially dangerous 
drug,” cannot be recommended unreserved- 
ly for the treatment of lead poisoning. 
The only primary treatment of “proved 
value” is removal of affected men from 
further exposure to lead, and repeated 
doses of BAL, they warned, may cause 
high blood pressure, annoying local re- 
actions, and unpleasant muscular aches. 


Barren Husbands 


In 10 to 15 per cent of adult marriages 
in the United States, the husband and 
wife have tried unsuccessfully for at least 
a vear to have a child, and so can be con- 
sidered barren. 

Far too often the wife alone is blamed 
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Lollypop Therapy: These pictures released by the 
National Society of Crippled Children, Inc., last 
week show latest forms of therapy for victims of 
cerebral palsy. A child who cannot speak (left) 





for the childless home. In 30 to 50 per 
cent of such cases, two San Francisco 
gynecologists reported last week in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the husband is either a contributory 
or the sole cause. The doctors, Lewis and 
Robin Michelson of the Stanford Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, base their state- 
ment on a study of 855 barren marriages 
in which 519 husbands were found to have 
“lowered fertility.” 

The cause of this impairment could be 
determined in only 87, or 16.8 per cent of 
the cases, the doctors admitted. These 
were (1) gonorrheal inflammation, (2) 
injury to the testes, (3) bilateral orchitis 
(inflammation) due to mumps, and (4) 
abnormal genital development. 


Are Shoplifters Thieves? 


To the floorwalker, the store detective, 
and the manager, any shoplifter is a full- 
fledged thief. But to the psychiatrist, and 
often to the wise judge who hears the case, 
this offender may not be a thief at all. He 
may be a more or less normal person to 
whom shoplifting happens as an accident 
due to some emotional stress or strain. 

In 338 shoplifting cases referred to the 
Municipal Psychiatric Institute. Chicago, 
between 1941 and 1946, Dr. Alex Arieff, 
Northwestern University psychiatrist; 
found many to be people of social and po- 
litical consequence and high intelligence. 
The value of. the articles taken was small, 
averaging $20. None was of any practical 
use to the shoplifter. “Of the 338 patients 
studied, 77 per cent had some definite 
mental, emotional, or physical disorder,” 
Dr. Arieff said last week. The diagnosis for 


‘ 


a large percentage was “acute anxiety state 
with mental depression.” 

A general analysis of people who steal in 
shops would include: (1) professional 
thieves who use shoplifting as “a premedi- 
tated means of livelihood”; they are usual- 
ly considered mentally normal and are tried 
in Criminal Court; (2) general delinquents, 
in whom shoplifting is part of a defective 
personality; (3) kleptomaniacs, or com- 
pulsive shoplifters, and (4) normal in- 
dividuals who steal on impulse’ while 
emotionally disturbed. 

Theft Without Will: In the last class, 
Dr. Arieff describes a 57-year-old sales 
manager who, in a fit of mental depression 
after the death of his wife, tried to steal a 
$24 statue from a Chicago store: an 18- 
year-old boy who strolled through a de- 
partment store and took a jacket which he 
neither wanted nor needed, and a 48-yvear- 
old housewife who found herself in a store 
with a bag full of stolen articles and no 
memory of having left her home. 

So far as his records go, Dr. Arieff said 
the problem of shoplifting is predominant- 
lv one of sex. In the group of 338, there 
were 313 women and 25 men. The largest 
representation for both sexes was in the 
17-20 age group “when desire far outstrips 
buying power,” and in the 36-50 group, 
chiefly women, a period of increased tension 
caused, in many cases, “by the onset and 
development of the menopause.” 

Although 40 per cent of the patients were 
married and 73 per cent had been married, 
marital discord was not a factor, Arieff 
said. In a sample run, 87 cases had normal 
intelligence, 14 were borderline, and two 
were feeble-minded. More than 57 per cent 
had no previous arrests. Of those with pre- 





points to words he would like to pronounce. A 
speech therapist (right) helps a palsied child to- 
‘better speech control by strengthening the muscles 
of his tongue with an old-fashioned lollypop. 
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vious records, 24 per cent had arrests for 
the same offense. 

To dispose ‘of these cases, Dr. Arieff re- 
turned 49 per cent to court for supervision, 
recommended psychiatric treatment with 
court supervision for 36 per cent, and 
turned over 5 per cent for correctional care 
in institutions. In 12 per cent of the in- 
stitution cases, the patients had to be 
entered by commitment. 


Vanishing Midwives 


His interest piqued by a book on mid- 
wifery, a Dr. Wertt of Hamburg, an early 
sixteenth-century physician, resolved to 
study the birth process at first hand. 
Knowing well that a man would never be 
admitted to a lying-in room, Wertt dressed 
as a woman and went boldly to the next 
Hamburg confinement. All went well until 
one of the midwives recognized him as a 
man. Punishment came swiftly. In 1522, 
Dr. Wertt was burned to death for this 
outrageous act. 

Through the years. the art of mid- 
wifery, dating back to the Greeks and 
Egyptians, flourished in Europe without 
much male competition. It was not until 
the latter half of the sixteenth century 
that Dr. Ambroise Paré of France added 
obstetrics to his practice of general sur- 
gery. As recently as 1909, New York City 
had 3,131 licensed midwives handling 40.3 
per cent of the total deliveries for that 
year. 

Last week, the City Health Department 
announced that New York midwives had 
dwindled to 93, in charge of only 0.2 per 
cent of the deliveries for 1946. 

That these professionally untrained 
women who care for their sisters during the 
birth of a child would eventually vanish 
from medical history was also predicted 
by stringent new rules laid down by the 
New York Sanitary Code. According to 
the ruling, a midwife cannot deliver (1) 
a woman who has had no pre-natal care 
or serological examination, (2) one over 
35 years of age or who has had more 
than ten babies, or (3) one who has had a 
pelvic or gynecological operation, a severe 
physical disorder—such as heart disease, 
diabetes, rheumatic fever, or tuberculosis 
—or prolonged labor for more than 24 
hours. 





Paternity and Rh 


The mysterious Rh* factor, the agent 
that threatens the newborn child: when 
his mother’s Rh blood type differs from 
his own, achieved legal significance last 
week. 

In Kings County, New York, Justice 
Jacob Panken of the Family Court ac- 
cepted as evidence the result of an Rh- 
factor blood test to rule that a man was 
not the father of his ‘wife’s child. This 





*So-called because of laboratory experiments 
with the Rhesus monkey. 
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was the first time that the Rh factor 
formerly associated with miscarriages, 
stillbirths, and infant mortality, had been 
used in court to disprove paternity. 

The couple, a man of 20 and a girl of 
16, were married in February 1943, when 
the woman was already several months 
pregnant. About two months ago, the 
child, mother, and alleged father received 
the ordinary blood-grouping tests known 
as A-B and M-N. But fatherhood could 
not be definitely established with these 
tests because the blood of all three was 
compatible. “The A-B and M-N tests can 
prove only that the man is not the father 





International 


Justice Panken sets a precedent 


when the results are incompatible,” Justice 
Panken pointed out. 

Then Dr. Alexander S. Wiener of Brook- 
lyn, who with the late Dr. Karl Land- 
steiner discovered the Rh factor in 1940, 
was called into the case. Blood tests of the 
Rh factor disclosed incompatibility, and 
on the basis of Dr. Wiener’s “unchallenged 
testimony,” Justice Panken ruled that the 
husband was not the child’s father. 

Wiener, an energetic, yellow-haired sci- 
entist who has spent most of his career 
in Rh research, claims that with the use 
of Rh blood-grouping tests, disputed par- 
entage can be correctly determined in 55 
per cent of such cases. Last week he broke 
down his statistics for Newsweek this 
way: 

“With only the A-B tests, there is one 
chance in six (15 per cent) of proving 
that the man is not the father. With the 
M-N test alone, there is the same percent- 
age. Add these two and you have approxi- 
mately one chance in three, or 30 per cent. 
With the Rh factor test alone, the percent- 
age is approximately 35 per cent. The Rh 
rate is higher than either of the other two 
because with the Rh factor, there are 
more combinations of types to work with. 





Allowing for about 10 per cent of the 
cases that will drop out in the first two 
tests, the percentage of chances to dis- 
prove parenthood with all three tests is 
about 55 per cent.” 


Plasma Peril 


From each blood-bank donor, a brief 
history, planned to rule out those with ma- 
laria, syphilis, or severe illness, is taken. 
Approximately 500 cubic centimeters of 
blood are then drawn from the donor’s 
arm, to be used as whole blood, if needed, 
during the next five to seven days. After 
that, the red cells are thrown out and the 
plasma, or fluid part of the blood, from a 
dozen bottles is combined to make a plas- 
ma pool. Each pool is numbered, a record 
is made of the donors, and the plasma is 
stored in a frozen state until used. 

This rapid and practical means of col- 
lecting valuable plasma has worked well 
in haspitals throughout the United States 
during and since the war. But the pool 
plan, unless carefully supervised, is not 
without its dangers, three Boston doctors 
reported last week. The physicians—Her- 
bert Scheinberg, Thomas D. Kinney, and 
Charles A. Janeway of the Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital and the Harvard Medical 
School—discovered eleven cases of hepatitis 
(inflammation of the liver, or jaundice) in 
the course of a year in which 2,443 trans- 
fusions of blood and plasma were given. 
Three blood donors to these pools were 
later found to have had jaundice. Of the 
eleven patients who developed the disease 
after transfusion, four died, a mortality of 
36 per cent. 

To eliminate all chances of infection, the 
doctors recommended that in future, the 
practice of pooling plasma should be cur- 
tailed, and, instead, that whole plasma and 
plasma-fractionation products (more pow- 
erful than plasma because they are made | 
by separating plasma proteins into com- 
ponent parts for special functions) be 
substituted. 


Relief for the Itch 


Pyribenzamine, the new anti-allergy 
chemical, taken in capsule form by mouth 
is almost 100 per cent successful in reliev- 
ing hives due to allergy (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
6). Now it has been found that pyribenza- 
mine in an ointment base brings equally 
dramatic results when applied to eczema 
and other stubborn, itching skin diseases. 

In 33 eczema cases treated with this 
ointment by Drs. Samuel M. Feinberg and 
Theodore B. Bernstein of the Northwest- 
ern University Medical School, 24 had 
immediate relief. Eight out of nine pa- 
tients with another kind of annoying itch- 
ing, pruritus ani, were also helped by the 
salve. 

The Illinois doctors warned that this 
new treatment is a relief, not a cure for 
these skin conditions. 
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bleep ond 


Better than counting sheep is to 
sink into a bed that’s so yielding 
and gently buoyant that you feel 
drowsy the instant your head 
touches the pillow. 

Most bedding that invites sleep 
owes its comfort to steel—to scores or 
hundreds of coil steel springs. Manu- 
factured from special steel, these 
springs respond to a featherweight 
touch, readily adjusting themselves 
to the contours of the body and the 
slightest shift in the sleeper’s position. 





pel for a good night's rest 


Large quantities of Bethle- 

hem’s Silver Star Spring Wire 

are used in making mattresses 

and bedsprings. We treat each 

individual lot of Silver Star 
wire to give it the degree of resiliency 
for greatest comfort. 

It retains its springiness unim- 
paired, so that box springs or mat- 
tresses built with it instantly “come 
back,” keeping their original shape 
without bumps, hollows or sags. It is 


so durable that springs made of it are 






BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 





practically certain to outlast the unit 
of which they are a part. 

Steel, as the chief comfort element 
in springs and mattresses, contributes 
much to fill your nights with restful 
sleep, just as it multiplies opportuni- 
ties for pleasure and accomplishment 
throughout your waking hours. All 
around the clock, whether you are 
at home or on vacation, at work or 
at play, steel is serving you, help- 
ing to make every hour of your life eas- 


ier, pleasanter, and more productive. 


... for comfortable bedding... restful sleep 







- ++ ‘while on our sized farm my machines may 
not earn the top cash return on their cost, thev 
save us many an hour that we can use for our own 
ideas on how to live.” 

For the Pauls, and millions of other farm 
families today, know that the end product of good 
farming is more than just production. It is good 
living. 


Intelligent planning and teamwork have enabled 


5th in a series of living portraits 
of “Good People to Know” 


says Elmer Paul, 
R. D.#2 Roland Road, Nevada, lowa 


the Pauls to build a good life—with time for family 
fun and entertaining friends . . . time for flying, 
decorating their home and taking part in com- 
munity affairs. ; 

Their story, told in Country Gentleman for 
August, will inspire many another Country Gentle- 
man family. And you, too, will find it heart- 
warming ... and a thought-provoking picture of 
the better life farm families are now enjoying. 


peat orp » 


turn to Country Gentleman 





< 


1. THE’ FARM boasts 3 tractors. combine, 
corn picker, hay chopper, baler, truck, field 
ensilage harvester. “All we need now,” says 
Elmer, “is a mechanical baby tender.” 


4. IN HIS MODERN office, Elmer keeps 
precise records. Always carries a notebook 
to jot down items to discuss with Eva, his _ 
wife, or State College experts. 


7. ELMER AVERAGES 200 hours a year 
in his Luscombe two-seater, is a charter 
member of the Iowa Flying Farmers organ- 
ization. Eva has 30 solo hours to her credit. 


for Better Farming, Better Living 


sd 


2. TO ELIMINATE hand labor, feed grain 
is dumped from the truck intoa blower which 
wafts it up into the self-feeder. From there 
it is gravity-fed to the livestock. 


Wee ipeswwisiontege cart 


5. EVA’S KITCHEN is what you'd expect 
on a modern farm. She washes dishes once a 
day, saves a full hour for more enjoyable 
things. She’s against drudgery, not work. 


8. TWO-YEAR-OLD DEAN was flown 
in, not by the stork, but by his adopting 
parents. A little brother for Dean is ex- 
pected currently by the same route. 


3. ELMER’S PRIDE are his 100 head of 
cattle, Herefords and Angus, kept on three 
feed lots. Augmenting the cattle are 350hogs, 
several hundred acres in alfalfa, corn andoats. 


6. THE PAULS are good customers of the 
village stores. filling many of their farm and 
home needs at these well-stocked rural 
outlets. 


9. THE PAULS have planned their farming 
toward oneend, good living. Because it’s work- 
ing out as planned, their life will inspire 
many another Country Gentleman family. 











Universe in Reflection 


The world’s most important piece of 
glass is being polished down to the last 
millionth of an inch. It is the 200-inch mir- 
ror of the Mount Palomar telescope, more 
than a decade in the making. The last 
touches are expected to be completed by 
Aug. 15 in a dustproof room at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. Then the 
disk will be trucked to the observatory, 
where a concrete dummy block now takes 
the mirror’s role in testing the elaborate 
star-tracking drive. 

The new telescope should see twice as 
far into space as the most penetrating one 
now in operation, Mount Wilson’s 100-inch 
assembly, and will bring eight times as 
many galaxies within the scope of man’s 
study. , 


- De-Bugging America 


Insects and plant pests do approximately 
$7,000,000,000 of annual damage to Amer- 
ican agriculture, not counting the incal- 
culable irritations of the mosquito and 
the housefly. 

With DDT and the older insecticides, a 
good deal is bemg done about it. Some 


one-eighth of the nation’s cultivated acre- 





SCIENCE 





age, producing one-third of the value of 
its crops, is now chemically treated against 
insect pests and plant disease. 

Some of America’s 6,000 varieties of ob- 
noxious insects are still immune, but their 
unmolested days are numbered. From 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the entomology department of 
Rutgers University, and the Agricultural 
Insecticide and Fungicide Association, 
NewswEEK last week gathered the follow- 
ing survey of current progress in anti- 
insect chemistry: 
> DDT: Switzerland’s wartime contribu- 
tion to the perennial world war against in- 
sects is going stronger than ever. This 
year’s DDT production in the United 
States is at the rate of 50,000,000 pounds 
a year (worth about $20,000,000) . This is 
one-third up from last year, and at that 
the amount is being held down by raw- 
material shortages. But DDT has limita- 
tions. It does not work against the cotton 
aphid, Mexican bean beetle, or boll weevil, 
which ruins about a tenth of the cotton 
crop. 
> Modifications of DDT: Two modifica- 
tions of the DDT molecule are now under- 
going extensive experiment. One of them, 


resulting from the replacement of a single 
atom, was originally called DDD. Since this 
was identical with the name of a commer- 


Sa 


Acme 


Dinosaur Digging: Dr. Edwin H. Colbert’s expedition to New 
Mexico (NEwswerrEk, June 30) has turned up the first complete 
skeletons of Ceolophysis, a small reptile from which huge prehis- 
toric monsters evolved. The fossils were prepared last week for 
shipment to the American Museum of Natural History in New York. 
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cial medical preparation, the name has 
now been changed to TDE. Another prom- 
ising modification is known as DMDT. 
Both have a somewhat less devastating ef- 
fect against insects than DDT, but are 
believed safer to use. 

> Other New Chemicals: The biggest thing 
to hit the market in the wake of DDT is 
a substance known by a variety of trade 
and_ technical names — hexachlorocyclo- 
hexane, gammexane, BHC, and 666. A 
United States government committee 
agreed upon the term benzene hexachlo- 
ride. Discovered during the war in Eng- 
land, it has been employed in Australia for 
treating 3,000,000 sheep against ticks. 
While DDT kills insects but not their eggs. 
benzene hexachloride disposes of both, so 
it can delouse cattle completely in a single 
application. It is also effective against the 
grasshopper and boll weevil. 

Two other promising newcomers, out of 
thousands of substances tested, are chlor- 
dane and chlorinated camphene, also 
known as toxaphene. Toxaphene works 
well against the boll weevil. Chlordane 
seems sure fire against lice, cockroaches, 
and crickets, without harming honey bees. 
> Combination Killers: For many pur- 
poses, a combination formula, usually in- 
cluding DDT, is prescribed. Benzene hexa- 
chloride plus DDT control both the boll 


weevil and the boll worm. For the home 
and summer resort, DDT blends well with 
old-fashioned but faster-acting pyrethrum. 


Pyrethrum instantly knocks down the 
bugs, while DDT kills them. 


P Mosquito and Fly Repellents: For per- 
sonal comfort in the summer outdoors, the 
smelly oil of citronella is obsolete. A war- 


developed chemical, formula “Rutgers 


612,” was incorporated by government sci- 
entists into a blend of three ingredients 
distasteful to various types of mosquitoes 
and flies and known as 6-2-2. This was suc- 
cessfully used to protect troops from dis- 
ease-carrying mosquitoes, and large quan- 
tities sold as surplus are now appearing in 
drugstores under various brand names. 
Other manufacturers are putting out 
straight 612, calling it either that or by 
some trade name. 


Rain Maker 


Hopi Indian snake dancers of Arizona 
claimed it was they who had invoked the 
clouds. The white men with their airplane 
were merely poaching when they turned 
those clouds into rain. 

The white rain maker was Vincent J. 
Schaefer of the General Electric Co., and 
his medicine was the same dry ice (frozen 
carbon dioxide) which he had used last 
winter to make snow over Massachusetts 
(Newsweek, March 24). 

In a plane chartered by The Arizona 
Republic, a Phoenix newspaper, Schaefer 
released 500 pounds of dry ice last week 
into a huge cumulus cloud southeast of 
Roosevelt Dam. The cloud seemed to boil, 
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and great prominences shot out of it. Dark 
streaks appeared along the rolling white 
sides. Within ten minutes the conforma- 
tion altered radically. The cloud flattened 
out. Long black streamers of rain began 
to pour from the flat cloud base. Soon the 
streamers merged into a curtain of rain 
that continued for 27 minutes, dropping 
thousands of tons of water behind the dam. 

The rain making was based on the same 
principle as last winter’s snow making. 
Even in midsummer, snow is produced first. 
The sovrce clouds must be at high alti- 
tudes where the temperature is well below 
freezing. The extra coldness of the dry 
ice provides the impetus to start the mois- 
ture crystallizing into i¢e particles and 
snowflakes, which turn into raindrops as 
they fall. 


Men’s Wear, Polar Style 


Dr. Paul Siple, who has been doing polar 
exploring and research since he accompa- 
nied the Byrd Antarctic expedition of 
1928-30 as a Boy Scout, chose the hottest 
part of the summer to tell the world how 
to keep warm when the temperature is far 
helow zero. The snuggest costume, he said 
last week, consists of a close-fitting inner 
layer of rubber, a layer of insulation, and a 
rubber outer garment. It was successfully 
tested in the Byrd expedition to the Ant- 


arctic last. winter, 


Science for the Nation 


“Science offers a largely unexplored 
hinterland for the pioneer who has the tools 


for his task. The rewards of such explora- 


tion both for the nation and the individual 
are great.” 

So wrote Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, in a report to the President in 
July 1945. He favored postwar dissolution 
of his own emergency organization, which 
had effectively mobilized scientific talent 
for military purposes, and its replacement 
by a permanent civilian Federal agency to 
sponsor science. ; 

Liquidation of the OSRD was rapid, but 
setting up a successor took longer. When 
Congress failed to pass a bill for the pur- 
pose last year, the Army and Navy stepped 
into the breach with handsome contracts 
endowing fundamental physical research at 
universities. 

But last week Congress finally passed its 
bill. Establishing a National Science Foun- 
dation, the measure provides Federal fi- 
nancing to train the scientific pioneers of 
the future and give them the needed tools. 
To keep this research free from direct gov- 
ernment control, the bill directs the Presi- 
dent to appoint 24 eminent scientists to the 
foundation, leaving to them the choice of 
the director. Funds for the new Science 
Foundation, estimated at about $25,000,- 
000 for the first year, will not be voted un- 
til Congress reconvenes. 
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Jockeys’ Choice 


So much has been said of late about 
the importance of disk jockeys to the suc- 
cess of recorded artists (NEWSWEEK, July 
14) that the amusement weekly Billboard 
decided to poll the jockeys themselves on 


their personal favorites. The results an-- 


nounced this week have a which-comes- 
first-the-chicken-or-the-egg flavor, since 
the taste of the jockeys differs not at all 
from that of the public. 

In their accustomed places as best male 
and female vocalists were Bing Crosby 
and Dinah Shore, followed closely by 
Frank Sinatra and Jo Stafford. Eddy How- 
ard made the splashiest showing, with 
three firsts. His band was named the best 
sweet band, and his record of “To Each 
His Own” was, in the opinion of some 400 
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jockeys, the “greatest record of the past 
year” as well as the most liked popular 
record. 

For the record companies, the poll may 
have been a word to the wise. Close exam- 


‘ination of runners-up showed that the art- 


ists who work for Capitol and Majestic, 
two of the brightest newcomers in the re- 
cording business, were moving up fast on 
the longtime champions, Decca, Victor, 
and Columbia. 


Advertise as You Sleep 


Commercial radio stations in the United 
States exist because they are able to sell 
a substantial portion of their broadcast- 
ing day to advertisers. Last week station 
WKYW in Louisville, Ky., got itself con- 
siderable national publicity by announcing 
that it had tapped a new revenue source 





CBS Is Tuerr. CBS, Monday, 9-9:30 
p.m. EDT. Sustaining. The idea for 
this series is a simple one that occurred, 
quite illogically, to Goodman Ace, CBS's 
official supervisor of comedy. Anything 
but comic, CBS Is There undertakes to 
dramatize bits of history as if they were 
contemporary news breaks being cov- 
ered by alert CBS reporters, Under the 
direction of Robert Lewis Shayon, one 
of CBS's brightest bright young men, 
this simple idea has, in the past four 
weeks, become one of radio's most ex- 


citing new programs, 


| — Lincoln’s assassination,\ Bastille Day, 


Columbus's discovery of America, and 
the witchcraft trials at Salem, Mass., 
were all “covered” with a verve, dash, 
and passion for detailed fact that made 
even sixth graders crave more history. 
And this attention to detail has sent 
some CBS-men to their school books. 
When a foreign-tongued “bystander” 
speaks, he does so in his native language 
and the “reporter” acts as interpreter. 
It all contributes to a complete feeling 
of authenticity. 

Unfortunately, however, the pro- 
gram’s general excellence of fact and 
story is marred by CBS’s notion that 
all history was loud and frenzied. Bas- 
tille Day almost blasted listeners out of 
their living rooms. And Columbus’s dis- 
covery of America caused “reporter” 
John Daly to work up a frenzy of ex- 
citement of which no modern reporter 
would be guilty. If CBS can remember 
to restrain itself on future shows, which 
include such inevitably noisy events as 
Sir Francis Drake’s defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada and the last days of Pom- 
peii, it will have a well-nigh perfect 
program. * : 

ArtHuR Goprrey’s TALENT Scouts. 
CBS, Monday, 8:30-8:55 p.m., EDT. 





Current Listening 





Sponsored by the T. J. Lipton Co. 
Talent Scouts twists the old amateur 
hour to credit both the performer and 
the scout who brought him to the show, 
Arthur Godfrey, the redhead who twits 
audiences and 
sponsors alike on 
CBS's morning 
air, sticks to 
script at might. 
time. But not 
even a script can 
repress all the 
Godfrey humor, 
ry 

Though an ama- 
teur hour can 
obviously never 
sound like a pro- 
fessional show, 
Godfrey’s comes 
close to it. His 
amateurs, care- 
fully picked from floods of applicants, 
are good. And the result is pleasant lis- 
tening for those interested in tyros. 

Escape. CBS, Monday, 9:30-10 p.m., 
EDT. Sustaining. The purpose of this 
show is all too rare in radio: to take’a 
good story and tell it well. William N. 
Robson, one of CBS’s best directors, has 
delved into literature for such bits of 
adventure and imagination as he can 
adapt for the air. 

It is a good program, and a welcome 
relief from what radio tries to pass off 
as “original program ideas.” 

Wayne & Suuster. NBC, Saturday, 
8-8:30 p.m., EDT. Sustaining. NBC 
reached up to Canada for this new team 
of comics. Unfortunately the network 
seems to have reached too far. For 
though Wayne and Shuster try to keep 
up the current popular pace of satiric 


humor, they miss out for one good 
reason. They aren’t very funny. 


Arthur Godfrey 
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Simon wanted more hot jazz... 


by selling the time it was off the air. What 
the station actually had done was to sell 
a 30-word spot announcement to a local 
mattress manufacturer. The announce- 
ment, broadcast as part of WKYW’s daily 
sign-off, states that “the next eleven hours 
of silence (7 p.m. to 6 a.m.) are sponsored 
by the Logan Co.” 

The New York Herald Tribune approved 
of the idea of silent advertising and com- 
mented editorially: “To a country flooded 
with audible advertising of all kinds a 
silent radio program is such a shock that it 
really might speak louder than words.” 


Not Cricket 


Rex Harrison, the British movie actor, 
would have none of such tomfoolery. Last 
week he walked out of the guest spot on the 
Sealtest Village Store (NBC, Thursday, 
9:30-10 p.m., EDT) because his script 
called for him to say that King George VI 
was “the English Atwater Kent.’’* 

Vera Vague, a New York-born comedi- 
enne, stepped into the gap with a script 
that excluded all mention of Englishmen. 


‘Beat Me, Ivan’ 


Five men sat in the bourgeois comfort 
of an East Side New York restaurant last 
week and heatedly discussed a_ subject 
none of them knew much about: what kind 
of popular music the Russians wanted to 
hear on the State Department’s Voice of 
America broadcasts. The men were Barry 
Ulanov and George Simon of Metronome 
magazine, Bill Gottlieb of the rival Down- 
beat, Charles Thayer, director of the Rus- 
sian broadcasts, and Hal Davis, represent- 
ing Benny Goodman. When the check 
‘ame, they had decided one thing. Start- 
ing July 29, the Russians will get more 





*The former radio magnate who spends his mil- 
lions throwing lavish Hollywood parties once or 
twice a week. 
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... Benny Goodman disagreed ... 


hot jazz, right down to Dizzy Gillespie’s 
be-bop, whether they understand it or not. 

When the Russian broadcasts started 
last February not even the State Depart- 
ment had much idea of what records to 
spin. Then Goodman offered himself and 
was accepted for the unsalaried post of 
Consulting Director of Popular Music. He 
figured it might help grease the skids for 
a Russian trip. 


Each week since April 14, the old jazz - 


master has picked seven minutes a day of 
popular music—generally dance music, 
since the embassy in Moscow had once 
asked: “Please, no wild hot jazz.” But in 
New York, Simon and Ulanov, two lead- 
ing hot-jazz apostles, disagreed with Good- 
man, the State Department, and the em- 
bassy. In the June issue of Metronome 
they wrote: “Seems as though Russia 
might gather from this {the programs] that 
the U.S. needs a five-year plan for musi- 
cal advancement.” 

Goodman answered the editorial in the 
issue of Metronome out this week. He 
accused Simon and Ulanov of careless, 
inaccurate writing. 

The State Department stepped into the 
argument at this point with a happily 
coincidental compromise. Though budg- 
etary cuts had sliced the total Voice of 
America operations from 57 to 35 hours a 
week, the Russian share was_ increased 
from an hour to an hour and a half a day 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


... but Ulanov backed Simon 


(9-10 p.m., and 12-12:30 a.m., Moscow 
time) starting July 29. And the time 
allotted to popular music was jumped 
from 49 to 90 minutes a week. It was too 
much for one man to program anyhow, so 
the State Department invited Goodman’s 
erstwhile enemies—three Metronome edi- 


tors and two from Downbeat—to help him. ° 


Zoological Blackout 


It was the kind of a question a zoologist 
should be able to answer. The prize was 
$6,380 in cash, the biggest single money 
award on any radio quiz program. Wynant 
D. Hubbard, 47-year-old Harvard gradu- 
ate, author, traveler, explorer, and zool- 
ogist, had skimmed through six prelimi- 
nary questions about the animal kingdom. 
Then, althou.:. se is the author of a book 
titled “The Thousandth Frog” he hadn’t 
known that Mark Twain’s famous lead- 
bellied frog did its jumping in Calaveras 
County, Calif. Hubbard had one more 
chance for the grand prize on Break the 
Bank (ABC, Friday, 9-9:30 p.m., EDT). 
All he had to do was name the author of 
the 1946 best seller and Book-of-the-Month 
selection “Man-eaters of Kumaon.” But 
the seconds ticked away and he couldn't 
recall that the author-big-game-hunter 
was James E. Corbett, not even for $6,380. 


He Asked for It 


Ephametius Buffaloe, 17, and his cousin 
Elvin Keyes, 13, heard a radio murder 
drama at their grandmother’s home at 
Middletown, N. J., last week. When the 
program ended they decided to reenact 
the climax. Elvin got a revolver, pressed it 
against Ephametius’s head and said, “Ok, 
you asked for it,” just as the killer had 
on the radio. The gun went off and 
Ephametius was killed. Elvin was held by 
juvenile authorities pending further inves- 
tigation. 


Newsweek, August 4, 1947 
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Cool millions from hot water 





FROM SICILY, where it was mined by hand, came almost 

all sulfur used in America before 1904. Vast deposits of 
native sulfur known to exist hundreds of feet below ground 
in Louisiana were covered by quicksand that made mining 
impossible, until Herman Frasch invented his system of hot- 
water mining through tubes. 


$. BUNDYWELD counts many uses in its service to indus- ~ 
___ try, including better beverage coils . . . lines that carry 
oil, fuel, vacuums and hydraulic fluids in motor vehicles . . . 


gas lines in modern ranges . . . tubing for refrigerants in 
modern water coolers and home freezers. 


WHERE OUTSTANDING mechanical properties in 

tubing are needed, engineers and product design- 
crs are relying on Bundyweld. Let Bundy Research and 
Engineering Departments point out the advantages of 
Bundy Tubing as a “life line” for your product. Avail- 
able in steel, Monel and nickel. Bundy Tubing Co., 
Detroit 14, Michigan. 





2? THIS HOT-WATER process put the United States cool 

* millions of tons ahead in world sulfur production. 
Exports are many times greater than imports every year. For 
his “life line” contribution to sulfur, Frasch was awarded the 
Perkins Medal in 1912. Another life line process important 
to industry is Bundyweld tubing. 


SOLID 
DOUBLE WALL 





BUNDYWELD is different from other tubing. A single 
strip of basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, is 
rolled continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then 
metallurgically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled 
—to form a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions. 


BUNDY 
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ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
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MAINE —annual purchases: $570 million — mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

















Reichhold vs. New York bureaus... 


The Reichhold Rebellion 


For a man who had already made many 
millions through the manufacture of syn- 
thetic resins, Henry H. Reichhold of De- 
troit was not content to leave well enough 
alone. He went into the music business. 
Since then, the music business frankly (if 
it cares to be frank, that is) hasn’t known 
what to expect next. 

At first, it looked as if Reichhold was 
on his way to beeoming another of the 
music world’s benevolent “angels.” In 
1943, he rescued the Detroit Symphony 
from oblivion by personally underwriting 
the 1943-44 season (NEwsweEEK, Oct. 23, 
1944). Nothing seemed to cost too much. 
Reichhold sank as much as $250,000 in 
one season. Then last year, 57th Street in 
New York, pulse of the concert business, 
began to quicken with an increasing aware- 
ness of what was going on in Detroit. 

Reichhold, it appeared, was no fall guy. 
He might learn expensively, but he caught 
on fast. “If you have a product with 
quality, a market, and the right manage- 
ment,” he said, “you’re bound to succeed.” 
Guided by that philosophy, the Detroit 
Symphony last season showed a budget 
which was 82 per cent. self-supporting. 
Reichhold’s personal contribution had 
dwindled to $15,000. A new home for the 
orchestra, the Music Hall, had been 
bought, and even the parking lot next door 
Was contributing its share toward the sym- 
phony’s upkeep. 

Buyer’s Revolt: Elaborating on his 
theories that market and management 
Were as vital as product, Reichhold put 
the Detroit Symphony on the air, first 
over the Mutual network, and then, be- 
ginning last January, over the American 
Broadcasting Co. Early in 1946 he bought 
the magazine Musical Digest—which pub- 
lication, along with the symphony itself, 
he promoted on the ABC program. Lasi 
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January, Reichhold enlarged his musical 
activities further by purchasing part own- 


“ership of Vox Records, Inc., and in the 


spring he put a firm foot within the doors 
of New York itself by buying the Carnegie 
“Pop” Concerts. 

All this was not accomplished, however, 
without a due amount of furor, frenzy, 
and frustration. A more than growing 
suspicion developed that all was not well 
between Detroit and 57th Street. “In my 
opinion,” Reichhold said last February, 
“the cancer in our national music scene is 
the attempt to run the affairs of our great 
orchestras from a few New York man- 
agers’ offices.” 


All seemed to be quiet, however, until 
July 20. On that Sunday, The Detroit 
Times printed a by-line story by Harvey 
Taylor, the newspaper’s music editor. In 
an interview he had had with Reichhold, 
Taylor wrote, the Detroit Symphony pres- 





... led by Marks Levine of NCAC... 


ident said that he would form his own 
concert booking agency to combat “the re- 
strictive and financially ruinous” tactics. of 
the Eastern concert bureaus. 

“Because of my decision to fight rather 
than to yield to what amounts to an ar- 
tistic dictatorship,” Reichhold told Tay- 
lor, “these bureaus are withholding from 
the Music Hall artists whom I would have 
gladly signed to appear with the sym- 
phony.” 

For this and other reasons, Reichhold 
admitted, the Detroit Symphony would 
not offer a star-studded list of soloists 
for next season. 

Such a challenge would have been bad 
enough if only printed in Detroit, but on 
the same day the story also appeared in 
The New York Times. Last week, the two 
biggest concert bureaus, Columbia and 
NCAC, answered back. “Am not aware,” 
said Marks Levine, NCAC vice president 


and director of its concert division, “of 


any intent on the part of NCAC to boy- 
cott Reichhold, Detroit, or anybody else 
. . . We should all be proud of whatever 
little contribution we are able to make to 
the musical life of our country . . . So let 
us go on with our work with the help of 
the Reichholds if possible, or in spite of 
their interference if necessary.” 

Seller’s Retort: Columbia was 
stronger and more specific. Instead of 
answering solely through its president, 
Arthur Judson, its entire board of direc- 
tors went on record. The charge of boy- 
cotting, the official statement said, “is 
so bald a lie that its untruth can be proven 
from Mr. Reichhold’s own files . . . Ever 
since the opening of the booking season for 
1947-48 Columbia Concerts has been en- 
deavoring to book its artists with Mr. 
Reichhold, as letters in his files testify.” 

Reichhold’s answer to this rebuttal came 
from Maine, where he is vacationing. Ap- 
parently the air had cooled more than his 
ample poundage. “Some managers seem 
obsessed with the idea that | am making 
war on them,” he said. “I have neither the 
interest nor the time to quarrel with man- 
agers Soloists are engaged by us 
purely on the basis of their fitting into a 
certain program scheme. Through whom 
we engage them is a matter of complete 
indifference to us so long as we receive 
fair and equitable treatment.” 


This Discordant World 


The American Society of Piano Tech- 
nicians, meeting in convention at Detroit 
last week, admittedly faced a serious prob- 
lem. There are 16,000,000 pianos in the 
United States and only some 3,000 profes- 
sional tuners to service them. “Something 
will have to be done,” said Theodore F. 
Gose, the society’s president. “Our mem- 
bers average 54 years of age and we can’t 
‘arry on forever.” 
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The Bulges Along the Line 


Regardless of the coal wage boost and 
higher coal prices, President Truman had 
urged that steel, a major coal user, with- 
hold or even forgo a price rise. “The pur- 
suit of a different policy now by the steel 
industry,” said the President in his Mid- 
year Economic Report to Congress, “could 

. start another wage-price spiral in mo- 
tion.” 

Last week Mr. Truman’s plea appeared 
doomed. On Thursday, July 24, the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co. made the first breach 
in the line. It raised its price for flat rolled 
steel $6 to $10 a ton. Less than twenty-four 
hours later the Republic Steel Corp., third 
largest producer in the nation, followed 
suit and hiked its asking price $5 to $8 a 
ton. National Steel quickly followed suit, 
boosting hot rolled Sheets $6 per ton, cold 
rolled sheets and strip $7, and galvanized 
sheets $8. On Saturday Jones & Laughlin 
Steel posted advances ranging from $5 to 
$10 a ton. 

As the week ended, the Nos. 1 and 2 
steelmakers, U.S. Steel and Bethlehem, 
were still silent. Their boards would meet 
within a few days to decide. The trade 
magazine, Steel, predicted they would go 
along and raise prices. 

But despite what President Truman said 
and what most of the nation believed, the 
75 cent to $2.25 a ton rise in bituminous 
coal was not the sole or even the most im- 
portant reason for the general steel price 
hike. It was the climax capper, the last 
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straw. But other straws, less obvious, 
weighed far heavier on steel’s back. 

Steel scrap, a vital steelmaking ingredi- 
ent, had zoomed $11 a ton since May to an 
all-time peak, and was still climbing. Where 
the coal price rise might add $90,000,000 
annually to the steelmaker’s bill, the un- 
noticed but astronomic jump of scrap had 
raised steelmaker’s costs by an estimated 
$180,000,000 a year. 

Other costs which had jumped since the 
last steel price boost in December 1946 
were wages and freight. The 15-cent-an- 
hour wage increase in April had added 
some $250,000,000 a year to steel payrolls. 
The 17 per cent increase in freight rates on 
Jan. 1 had upped the steel industry’s an- 
nual freight bill another $65,000,000. 

Even without the higher coal costs, earn- 
ings of Republic Steel, the only major steel 
producer to report so far, had dropped to 
$5,214,820 in the second quarter, compared 
with $11,516,795 in the first three months 
of the year. U.S. Steel’s earnings report, it 
was predicted, might show a decline of as 
much as 25 per cent from the first quarter. 


Significance ~ 


It will take more than talk to make most 
businessmen forgo price hikes dictated by 
rising costs. If business continues good, 
other price increases will inevitably follow 
those announced by steel, spreading new 
bulges all along the line. 

An indication that the higher trend is al- 
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ready under way was contained in last 


_ week’s report from the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics. Its broad index of primary com- 
modity market prices, said the bureau, was 
rising again at a rate of nearly 2 per cent 
a month and had broken through the 
peak established last March. The cost of 
living would be quick to follow. 


LABOR: 


Conspiracy to Evade 


At 10 a.m. on July 23, 7,000 members of 
the United Auto Workers walked out of 
the Murray Corp.’s plant in Detroit and 
threw token picket lines around it. The 
steady stream of auto parts that flowed 
from Murray, one of the largest suppliers 
in the business, ceased: 

On the evening of July 25, two days after 
the Murray strike was called, the Ford 
Motor Co. suspended Mercury production 
at its Rouge plant and Lincoln production 
at its Lincoln plant. Beginning Monday, 
Ford announced, it would lay off 4,500 
workers. If the strike went on, Studebaker, 
General Motors, Chrysler, and others 
might have to follow. 

The reason for the stzike was a flat union 
demand that the pending Murray contract 
include the John L. Lewis escape clause, 
absolving the UAW from law suits and 
financial damages for contract violations, 
as specified by the Taft-Hartley Act. Lewis 
had put the clause into his coal contract, 
signed on July 8, and on July 16, the na- 
tion’s largest union the UAW, had an- 
nounced it intended to do likewise. 

Behind the UAW’s stand lay the fear 
that unless it could force employers to 
agree to evading the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, wildcat strikes might lay the 
union open to damage suits that would 
bankrupt its treasury. 

Last week, UAW leaders meant to stick 
to this position even in the face of a 
long strike. Walter Reuther, UAW presi- 
dent, warned: The strike “involves princi- 
ples of such fundamental character that 
the international union is pledging its full 
resources in support.” 


TELEVISION: 
Eyes of the Nation 


As far back as 1931, television’s tub- 
thumpers had promised to bring an ath- 
letic field, a concert hall, a theater, and a 
lecture platform into every home. On 
a screen the size of a folded newspaper. 
they proclaimed, Americans soon would 
follow everything from the perspiration 
dropping from Toscanini’s brow to the 
home runs soaring from Babe Ruth's 
mighty bat. 

Last week, after almost two decades of 
technical and programmatic snarls, the 
dream was finally materializing. Figures 
released by the Radio Manufacturers As- 
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KAISER and FRAZER SERVICE 
rede Cxtywhete,/ 


When you buy a KAISER or a FRAZER car, you do so with the 


satisfying assurance that you will find carefully selected’ 


dealers, with factory-approved service facilities, wherever ‘you 
go. What is more, each dealer carries a well-maintained stock 
of genuine factory parts, to serve you and save you time in 
any emergency. As a member of one of the four largest auto- 
mobile dealer organizations in the world, your KAISER and 
FRAZER dealer has made service to owners one of his foremost 
responsibilities. And he is prepared, with equipment, personnel 
and convenient location, to carry out the obligation he has 
assumed. You will find too, that he is well qualified to render 
competent service on other makes of cars. Look for the 
K-F service sign whenever your car requires expert attention. 


CORPORATION ©@§ WILLOW 





WHEREVER YOU GO! 





BORDER TO BORDER 
—COAST TO COAST! 


One of the four largest dealer organiza- 
tions in the world stands ready to serve 
your needs. Large dots on above map 
indicate location of distributors and 
parts warehouses. Small dots represent 
K-F dealers offering genuine factory parts 
and service in every state of the Union, 
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sociation showed that sales of television 
receivers in the first half of 1947 had 
totaled 46,389, compared with a mere 


' 6,476 sets in all of 1946. In June alone, 


more than 11,000 sets were sold, bringing 
the country’s ownership—which had been 
fewer than 8,000 at the war’s end—to some 
55,000 sets in the eight areas* now served 
by television. Television Magazine jubi- 
lantly estimated this year’s probable total 
sales at from 125,000 to 150,000. 

The figures were still piddling compared 
with radio’s mighty output of .some 18,- 
000,000 sets a year. But the mounting 
sales were only a beginning, considering 
the size of the present television market 
and the market promised by improving 
programs and extension of television- 
served areas. Ralph B. Austrian, presi- 
dent of RKO Television Corp., predicted 
that manufacturers would turn out a com- 
bined total of at least 1,000,000 sets next 
year. E. A. Nicholas, president of the 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp., 
foresaw the sale of 5,000,000 sets in the 
next five years. 

Perhaps the brightest image on the tele- 
vision screen was its employment poten- 
tial. Thomas F. Joyce, general manager 
of RCA’s radio phonograph-television di- 
vision, had predicted that five years after 
television hits full stride 600,000 persons 
—double the prewar employment of radio 
alone—would be employed directly by ‘the 
radio-television industry. Paul Hoffman, 
chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development, has estimated that within 
ten years of full commercialization, the 





*The television-served areas and the number of 
sets in each were: New York, 35,000; Philadelphia, 
7,600; Chicago, 4,115; Los Angeles, 3,000; Detroit, 
2,000; Washington, 1,500; St. Louis, 600, and Sche- 
nectady-Troy-Albany, N.Y., 600. The FCC has 
granted licenses or construction permits for 64 ad- 
ditional broadcasting stations in 36 cities. 


resulting increase in demand for goods 
and services in all fields will have created 
4,600,000 new jobs. 


Significance 


The industry which promises as great 
an impact as radio on the lives, habits, 
and thinking of the American people is 
coming with a rush. That it will have a 
tremendous effect on the entire entertain- 
ment industry is freely admitted. Yet 
precisely what that effect will be is stiil 
in the realm of crystal gazing. 

How fast it will mushroom in the next 
year or two depends largely on whether 
the market is big enough to support mass 
production, enabling manufacturers to 
lower the price of a receiver from its 
present $275 minimum to a popular level. 
This in turn hangs on a _ two-pronged 
question: 

PIs the public willing to spend good 
money for sets before top-notch shows 
and nationwide television broadcasting 
networks are available? 

P If not, are advertisers, the source of 
television revenues, willing to sponsor 
quality shows and, indirectly, the erection 
of a television network, before the audi- 
ence is there? 

Radio surmounted these same difficul- 
ties because it offered something radically 
new and exciting even with inferior pro- 
grams. To a certain extent, television can 
count on the same assistance. 

Yet its development faces a far more 
difficult cost hurdle. To boost television 
to the status of big-time show business 
will be*enormously more expensive than 
was radio. Staging important shows will 
call for elaborate production _ settings, 
painstaking rehearsals, and complicated 
studio equipment. And since the present 
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televising range is limited by the horizon, 
erecting a network will require laying 
coaxial cable at $10,000 a mile or building 
relay stations at 25- to 40-mile intervals. 
So far, only New York, Washington, and 
Philadelphia are interconnected, using the 
more expensive cable system. 

What may be the decisive clue to tele- 
vision’s rate of growth lies in its effective- 
ness as an advertising medium. Will the 
visual plugging of goods sell enough more 
merchandise to make betting on a more 
limited audience worth the advertisers’ 


® while? Experience to date seems to indi- 


cate that it will. Latest industry reports 
show that 75 sponsors backed television 
programs during July, compared with 62 
in June and only 23 last March. At least 
one advertising agency chief claims that 
its tests show television to be 80 times as 


} potent an advertising medium as ordinary 


broadcasting. 


RECORDINGS: 


Rainbow Loves Juliet 


In the entertainment industry, where 
the spectacular breeds the supercolossal, a 
brash newcomer to the recording field last 
week was promoting a new twist. Instead 
of selling an album of records based on a 
hit show, Rainbow Records was attempting 
to popularize an album of new tunes, then 
sell them to Broadway or Hollywood ‘as 
the basis for a new musical production. 

In a long gamble, about which many a 
larger outfit would have thought twice 
before attempting, seven-month-old Rain- 
bow spent $10,000 recording its new series 
of eight tunes titled “Romeo Loves Juliet.” 
Then it set out to spend $40,000 to make 
the tunes popular. 

First, the nation’s disk jockeys were 
barraged by wires and specially prepared 
“RLJ” albums. They were partied from 
coast to coast and teased on by prizes for 
the jockeys who could guess the “hit” 
tune to come from the eight original songs 
in the set. Then all were asked to give 24 
minutes to a simultaneous: radio premiére 
of the album on Friday, July 18. Though 
not all came through, Rainbow claimed an 
estimated $500,000 to $750,000 worth of 
commercial time, for free. 

For the record dealers and distributors 
there were special premieres, enticingly 
called “sneak previews.” Then tq 27,000 
retailers went 30-inch blowups of the 

RLJ” album cover-girl—a_ busty lass 
drawn in the best pin-up style by Casey 
Jones, illustrator for slick magazines. 

Beauty contests were started in five 


cities to find the closest local resemblance 
to Jones's “Miss Juliet.” Calendars fea- 


luring her lush lines went on dealers 
wes, Noe thn amo “pop” 


j |*stearts beating appropriate Iris fom 


omeo Love Juliet” were printed for 
free distribution to the Jukebox set. 
At week’s end Rainbow’s president, 
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Any of your office people can 
‘fi }°, do routine figure-work efficiently on 
i Marchant Calculators after brief 
instruction. With a little training 
they quickly become skilled oper- 
ators using the time-saving shortcuts 
~ possible only with a Marchant. 
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' rely on Marchant Calculators for 
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The other good reasons are 


@ Greater Accuracy Control 
@ Greater Speed 


These compelling reasons can be verified on your 
own work by the Marchant Man in your phone book. 
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With no new major fields being discovered. California will soon have to import oil 


Harry Fromkes. had yet to sign a contract 
with either Broadway or Hollywood for 
adaptation of his tunes, nor was it a safe 
bet yet that they would become popular. 
But Rainbow had little to worry about. 
Within a week after the premiere 51,000 
albums had been sold to dealers. “Romeo 
Loves Juliet” had more than covered its 
cost. From here on out, the takings would 
be gravy. 


POWER: 


Starving Giant 


Since the start ef the second world war, 
the West Coast had jammed into eight 
years an industrial revolution which might 
normally have taken 25. By last week, 
like many a swiftly growing adolescent, 
the area was beginning to feel a few pains. 
The rapid development had left the area 
with a real problem of power for further 
industrial expansion. 

In Portland. Ore., Chester Sterrett of 
the Chamber of Commerce indicated the 
pinch was already at hand. After several 
years of working on two big companies and 
finally getting them interested in Portland, 
the Chamber had decided that the city 
just couldn’t take them. Until more power 
was available, Sterrett indicated, Portland 
boosters would concentrate on attracting 
businesses that “employ lots of people but 
need little power.” 

Farther south, there current 
power shortage but the immediate margin 
for expansion was slim. Los Angeles re- 
ported that all applicants for natural gas 
in Southern California had been taken 
‘are of. The Los Angeles Bureau of Power 
and Light reported: “We're all right so 
far, though we have no large reserves.” 
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And The Los Angeles Times editorialized: 
“It’s not oil that’s short.” , 

Behind the local optimism, however, 
was a clearly recognized need for power 
expansion. These were the reasons: 

P West Coast production of oil, a basic 
power source, is barely sufficient to meet 
demand, which is growing past prewar 
peaks. With no new fields discovered re- 
cently, the prospect was that by 1951, the 
coast would have to import as much as 
97,000 barrels of oil daily. 

> In Southern California, where industrial 
gas users must yield priority to consumers 
paying higher rates. such diversions last 
year had deprived industry of 51 per cent 
of the fuel it needed. 

Pm Already the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
was allegedly trying to cut down its na- 
tural-gas supply to low-paying industrial 
consumers. Its object: to extend the life of 
its fast-ebbing Rio Vista field from fifteen 
years to an estimated 25. Industrial gas 
users, faced with converting to oil, were 
screaming because gas is cheaper and bet- 
ter for their purposes. ; 

As it faced the power problem last week, 
the coast was already working on a num- 
ber of solutions. Here were a few: 
> Half the potential water power of the 
nation lies in the West Coast states. They 
were planning to light a fire under Con- 
gress in “48 to force the necessary appro- 
priations to put this hydro-electric sleeping 
giant to work. Congress had halved the 
funds for the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, and sliced the $130,000,000 asked 
for the McNary power dam on the Co- 
lumbia River to $3,000,000. West Coast 
representatives in Congress hoped to re- 
verse this decision in the next session. 
> The Federal Bureau of Reclamation was 
promising to double its existing 2,000,000 


of kilowatt capacity in the West during the 
next six years. The coast states would get 
a large share of this. 
P Pacific Gas & Electric was expediting a 
$350,000.000 expansion program _ that 
would raise its electric power output 40 
per cent. 
PA 30-inch pipeline, the largest-diame- 
tered pipeline ever constructed, stretching 
1,204 miles from the West Texas gas fields 
to California industry, was expected to be 
in operation late this year. It would tap 
trillions of cubic feet of natural gas, enough 
to supply Southern California for a score 
of years. 
P Pacific Gas & Electric was thinking of 
still another gas pipeline. And _ proposals 
for constructing a crude-oil pipeline from 
Texas to California were being considered. 
If the necessary steel pipe could be ob- 
tained, it would probably be started in the 
near future. 

The West Coast did not intend to let 
its dreams of a booming industrial empire 
be stymied by lack of power. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Beauty Parlors: The LeGrill Corp. 
of Worcester, Mass., is manufacturing a 
hair dryer that uses dehumidified air—at 
any temperature the customer wants— 
rather than hot air. 

For Bed Rooms: The Air Sentry Co. 
of Milwaukee is making an aluminum ven- 
tilator with a thermostat-controlled vane 
that opens and shuts the window auto- 
matically, keeping an even room tempera- 
ture all night long. 

For Hobbyists: The Superior Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. of Chicago is producing 
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the Mat-Kit, a package of rubber links that 
can be assembled into a door mat per- 
sonalized with any design or initials de- 
sired, 


PLANES: 


Stinson’s Flying Cars 


The light personal-plane market had 
gone to pot. Several manufacturers had 
quietly folded and gone out of business. 
With 1947 well into its third quarter, it was 
an open question whether a number of 
ovhers would survive the lean winter ahead. 
But the crowning blow was that, in the face 
of this adverse trend, a renegade automo- 
bile executive was making money in the 
aircraft business. Furthermore, he was do- 
ing it, not with any super-duper postwar 
plane, but with a face-lifted prewar model. 

The renegade was William A. Blees, a 
Kansas City auto salesman who joined 
Chevrolet in the 20s. In the early ’30s he 
had moved along to serve as vice president 
of General Motors’ Buick, Oldsmobile, and 
Pontiac sales division. The planes on which 
he was currently showing a profit were 
Consolidated Vultee’s Stinson Voyager and 
its companion plane, the Flying Station 
Wagon. 

Eighteen months ago Irving Babcock, 
another GM alumnus and Consolidated 
Vultee’s chairman of the board, had asked 
Bill Blees to become Convair’s vice presi- 
dent in charge of military, commercial, and 
personal sales. At the time Blees was a 
vice president and West Coast manager of 


the Young & Rubicam advertising agency, 
which handled the Consolidated Vultee ac- 
count. The years might have grayed Blees’s 
hair, but they hadn’t dimmed the sales- 
man’s glitter in his eyes. The job looked 
tough enough to be interesting, so he ac- 
cepted. With him he carried a record of 
making money at everything he had ever 
tackled. 

The Use Test: In the personal-plane 
field, Blees approached the problem in a 
completely unglamorous manner. To own 
a plane, figured Blees, you had to own a 
car first. Few Americans could afford both. 
And if those few were to buy planes, the 
craft would have to have utility. So from 
the very beginning, Blees concentrated his 
efforts on those buyers to whom a personal 
plane could offer not merely amusement, 
but real value in business and vacation 
travel. 

His first move was to urge discard of 
the attractive but expensive models with 
which Stinson had planned to bid for a 
share of the postwar market. The depend- 
able prewar Stinson, touched up with a few 
improvements and some eye appeal by de- 
signer Henry Dreyfuss, offered better value, 
said Blees. He came out with two models: 
the Voyager, a four-place, 125 mile-an-hour 
airplane relatively low priced at $5,849, 
and, later, the nearly identical Flying Sta- 
tion Wagon, a four-place plane from which 
the two rear seats could be removed, mak- 
ing space for some 500 pounds of cargo. 
Stinson’s advertising slogan became: 
“America’s most useful personal plane.” 

Then, in proved automobile-industry 
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Turkey Steaks: Hoping to double turkey consumption, growers 
are promoting turkey steaks packaged in 4- or 6-ounce sizes. Here 
frozen, dressed turkey comes from locker to bandsaw. Other meth- 
ods separate white and dark meat. To cook, broil like beefsteak. 


fashion, Blees set out to build up a strong 
dealer and service organization. In an in- 
dustry where many manufacturers turned 
planes over to distributors and then hoped, 
they would sell, Blees began to build an 
effective selling team. To man it he brought 
in more old hands who, like himself, had 
cut their business eyeteeth selling auto- 
mobiles. In many territories he set up his 
own company branches to work directly 
with dealers. 

This month Blees could count satisfying 
results. In an industry splattered with red 
ink, Stinson was making money. In May 
and June it had moved into first place in 
the industry in the number of planes pro- 
duced and shipped. And for the first six 
months of 1947, it had topped the industry 
in dollar volume. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Railroads: The board of directors of 
the Association of American Railroads last 
week proposed raising the fee for a rail- 
road’s use of another line’s freight car 
from $1.25 to $1.50 a day. Western rail- 
roads had protested that the low charge 
encouraged Eastern roads to rent an un- 
fair number of Western-owned cars, rather 
than build their own. The rise will become 
effective Sept. 1 if approved by member 
roads. 

Matchmaking: Encouraging its young- 
er workers to get married, for the greater 
stability of employes, company, and com- 
munity, the Aeroquip Corp. of Jackson, 
Mich., hose and coupling manufacturer, 
last fortnight announced a “family allow- 
ance.” Salaried employes earning less than 
$300 a month will get $10 a month extra 
for a wife and $5 for each child. 

Businesses: Tle nation’s businesses 
reached an all-time high of 3,700,000 firms 
in March, the Department of Commerce 
announced this week. The prewar high 
was 3,400,000 in September 1941, falling 
to a wartime low of 2.856.000 in 1943. The 
rise in the business population is starting 
to taper off, the Commerce Department ¥ 
noted, chiefly because “the more obvious 
war-created business opportunities have 
already been grasped.” 

Budget: If incomes, taxes, and govern- 
ment spending continue at their present 
rates, the country should end the current 
fiscal year with a budget surplus of 
$3,000,000,000 next June 30, the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin predicted last week. 

Surplus: Maj. Gen. Robert M. Little- 
john celebrated his first anniversary as 
War Assets Administrator last week by 
announcing that his $34,000,000,000 dis- 
posal job is 55 per cent completed. Of the 
$27,000,000,000 of war property already 
declared surplus in this country nearly 70 
per cent had been disposed of for a net 
return to the government of 27 per cent of 
the original cost. 
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WALKER’S DE LUXE és a straight Bourbon whiskey, 6 years old; 


elegant in taste, uncommonly good—a Hiram Walker whiskey. 


©1947, Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


86 Proof 
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KNACK FOR CLOSE 
QUARTERS WORK 








ROTARY 
ANGLE 
TYPE 





In any awkward position you 
can count on Keller Nut Set- 
ters to angle in and perform nut 
_ setting operations with a steady, 
_ powerful drive. The body of the 
- tool positioned at right angles to 
. torque reaction acts as a lever to 
provide control when the nut is 
driven up tight. 


_ MAKES QUICK WORK OF | 


k yao 10 GEF PLACES 








Workmen are keen about thelight 
weight. Easy-to-hold handles 
simplify work in places inacces- 
sible to straight tools. Nuts can be 
driven or removed. 
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KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4708 Jack Street, Grand Haven, Mich. 
MARCUS BAILEY, 117 S. 21st St., BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA. 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, 718 Queens Road, CHARLOTTE 4, W. C. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





HE President’s 82-page Midyear Eco- 
calc Report, though it contains 
much instructive material, is clearly in- 
tended on the whole as an apologia for 
the Administration’s policies. The 
“Foreword and Summary” is purely po- 
litical. The report refers frequently to 
our “free” economy; yet it tacitly as- 
sumes that the government 
must control everything in 
this economy and must con- 
stantly tell prices and wages 
what to do. That the govern- 
ment should simply assure an 
open competitive field, and 
then let price and wage re- 
lationships adjust themselves 
in a free market, is an idea 
that never seems to occur to 
the authors of the report. 

There is a great deal of boasting in 
the report about our “$225,000,000,000 
economy.” But there is no reference to 
the fact that the purchasing power of 
the dollar in which this “gross national 
product” is measured is only 55 cents as 
compared with the dollar of 1935-39. If 
the gross national product were stated 
in terms of the prewar price level, it 
would seem considerably less impres- 
sive. The report does not point to the 
huge increase in money and credit that 
has been the’ real cause of the rise in 
prices. It treats the rise in prices, in fact, 
as if it were mainly the result of ar- 
bitrary decisions by greedy _business- 
men. 


VHROUGHOUT the report there is an 
‘| attempt to minimize the rise in wages 
at the same time that a great deal of 
alarm is expressed about the past or 
possible rise in prices. The ordinary 
reader would hardly suspect from the 
tone of all this comment (and he is cer- 
tainly not told) that while compared 
with the prewar period 1935-39 whole- 
sale prices have increased 83 per cent, 
weekly manufacturing wages have in- 
creased on the average 112 per cent. 
Nor would the ordinary reader suspect, 
from the studious efforts to minimize 
the rise in weekly ,soft-coal wages, that 
they have gone up twice as much as 
other industrial wages, and are more 
than 200 per cent above the prewar 
figure. 

While further price rises are deplored 
throughout the report, we are told that 
“in some cases wage increases are still 
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. the present legal minimum-wage level. 





-ground that it “would add to inflation- 





needed.” The President recommends an 
increase of “at least” 621 per cent in 


He does not say what the effect of this 
might be in causing unemployment 
among the very people it is intended to 
benefit, or in forcing up wages above the 
minimum to maintain existing differ- 
entials. He also wants wages 
increased that have risen 
“substantially less than the 
increase in the cost of living.” 
But he fail’ to draw the sim- 
ple corollary that, unless 
wages which have increased 
more than the cost of living 
are correspondingly reduced, 
this will simply increase the 
cost of living still further. 

The President’s report op- 
poses “tax reduction now” on the 
ary pressures and would also prevent 
debt reduction.” But it says not a word 
about accomplishing this by cutting the 
government’s unparalleled peacetime ex- 
penditures. On the contrary, it proposes 
inereased_ social-security. benefit pay- 
ments, housing subsidies, and govern- 
ment aid to Europe. Whatever the 
merits of these measures, they must add 
to inflationary expenditures. 


N recent years it has become fashion- 
I able to believe that-it is the govern- 
ment’s function to “stabilize” the econ- 
omy and to “compensate” for the mis- 
takes of private business. This belief 
rests on the assumption, not merely that 
government officials will always know 
better than businessmen what to do, 
but that they will put aside all political 
considerations and do it. 

The President’s report illustrates 
what happens in real life. A dangerous 
inflationary boom is being treated as if 
it were a solid prosperity. Measures like 
increased _social-security payments, 
housing subsidies, and foreign loans that 
stimulate exports, which under the 
“compensated economy” theory would 
be adopted only in depression, are ad- 
vocated in a period of unprecedented 
employment and soaring prices. Further 
wage advances are encouraged. The net 
effect of government economic interven- 
tion is to push an inflationary boom still 
farther: for there is always an election 
ahead, and you must be at the peak of 
the boom when you get there. 
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“Shampooah da locomotive?” sput- 
ters Tony, for once frustrated. “Is-a 
crazee. ImposSlbile!” 


But, whether it is a locomotive, a 
watch spring —or your refrigerator, 
range and bathtub—every metal ob- 
ject has to be cleaned before a finish 
is applied. 

You want a smooth, beautiful sur- 
face on the metal products you buy. 
So before they are painted or plated, 
lacquered or enameled, many lead- 
ing manufacturers use Wyandotte 
Metal Cleaners. These are specialized 





to meet every cleaning need. They 
remove fabricating compounds, oils, 
grit—leave nothing that could affect 
the finish. 


Wyandotte Metal Cleaners are 
typical of the Wyandotte Products 
doing quick, safe and efficient work 
in a wide variety of cleaning fields— 
including laundries, dairies, schools, 
hotels, and restaurants. No matter 
what your cleaning problem may be, 
Wyandotte has the product for the 
job —and a trained representative 
nearby when you need help or service. 





Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning compounds for 
business and industry. Wyandotte 

is also one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of soda ash, caustic soda, bicar- 
bonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice, and 
calcium carbonate. Wyandotte produces 
glycols and related compounds, 

certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediates. 


yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SPECIALIZED CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan ¢ Offices in Principal Cities 
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Black-on-White-on-Wholewheat 


by JOHN LARDNER 


A WHILE ago, television put its vice 
president in charge of haberdashery 
to work inventing costumes for prize- 
fighters which would do away with all 
future confusion in televised fights. The 
vp came up with what was generally 
considered a daisy of a notion: white 
trunks with a big black stripe for one 
party, black trunks with a 
big white stripe for the other. 

This was obviously so much 
better than any previous sug- 
gestion (such as different 
colored hair ribbons for the 
two boys, and one-legged 
fighters against two-legged 
fighters) that everyone con- 
sidered the problem settled 
for all time. A television 
watcher in a bar could not 
possibly mix the fighters up any more 
unless he exceeded twelve beers, in 
which. case he became the house’s head- 
ache, not television’s. 


. 


T now appears that even the best 
I systems have their flaws. Television 
fans can tell the fighters apart in their 
bright new bloomers, but the fight ref- 
erees and judges cannot. An episode 
took place at Madison Square Garden 
one night last week which indicated 
that black-with-a-white-stripe and 
white-with-a-black-stripe are too much 
for ring officials to handle. In a word, 
they mixed the fighters up. 

The bout was between Ezzard 
Charles, a long, lanky fellow landscaped 
just south of the nose with a fierce 
mustache, and Elmer Ray, a short, wide 
personality with a Santa Claus-type 
waistline. You could tell those boys 
apart if they wore bags over their heads. 
There was 20 pounds difference between 
them. Dressed for television, without 
bags, they fought and fought to see 
which would meet Joe Louis in Novem- 
ber. 

Probably neither of them will meet 
Louis, for they are just not that good, 
but Charles, while eliminating himself, 
eliminated Ray much more forcibly by 
whipping him all the way. Then the 
officials put their heads together with 
a sound like a three-cushion billiard 
shot and tried to untangle the color 
scheme. They immediately sank to their 
necks in la haute couture. 

“T thought white-and-black win easy,” 
said Mr. Marty Monroe, a judge. 

“T thought he was wearing black-and- 


white,” said Mr. George Lecron, another 
of the same. 

“Well, anyway, whoever he was, he 
win,” said Mr. Eddie Joseph, the referee. 

I take it for granted that their delib- 
erations were along those lines, for it is 
the only way to account for the decision 
they reached, namely, that Ray was the 

winner. Probably Mr. Lecron 

and Mr. Joseph meant 

Charles when they said Ray. 

Perhaps Mr. Monroe meant 

Ray when he said Charles, 

but I prefer to think of him 

as a man who can remember 

a black stripe from a white 

stripe, in which case he meant 

Charles when he said Charles. 

The fight-fans-in-person 

stumbled out of the Garden 

in a state of confusion, not sure whether 

the jury had given the right decision to 

the wrong person or vice versa. The 

fight-fans-on-television came rushing 

out of the bars, sharp as needles, yelling: 

“He was robbed!” It is a curious civili- 

zation we live in. Eyewitnesses were 

buttonholing beer drinkers all over the 
street, asking what happened. 

“Did Charles win it?” asked a man 
from row B, ringside. 

“He win easy,” replied a man from 
the first row at Mulloy & Muldoon’s 
bar. “White-and-black.” 

“That one, hey?” said the eyewitness. 
“I was pretty sure it wasn’t the other 
guy, with the white stripe.” 

“Naw, he lost six rounds,” said the 
television scout. “You should of been 
there.” 


| hie reactions of the fighters to the 
verdict were also noteworthy. Mr. 
Charles laughed out loud when he heard 
the announcement, then took a sudden 
anxious look at his trunks, as though 
they might have been switched on him. 
Mr. Ray, swallowing his astonishment, 
stated that he would now fight Louis or 
nobody. Learning authoritatively from 
the Louis camp that this meant nobody 
—Louis feels that his dignity would be 
impaired and his financial standing in 
no way improved if he fought the likes 
of Elmer, a third-rate Galento—Mr. 
Ray amended the statement and said 
he would give Charles a return match. 

When and if this threat materializes, 
I suggest that three television custom- 
ers be brought in from the nearest tav- 
ern to give the decision. 
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BASEBALL: . 3 
Thoroughbred Indian 


Pitcher Mel Harder of the Cleveland In- 
dians settled his cap on his gray-flecked 
head, fiddled with the wide-lensed glasses 
he needs for his near-sightedness, and went 
to work against the Washington Senators. 
Inning after inning, he used a careful se- 
quence of pitches designed to make the 
batter expect a ball he wouldn’t get. 

Against bad actors like Stan Spence and 
Buddy Lewis, he kept changing pace to 
upset the fine timing that makes them 
good hitters. Both went hitless. He knew 
everyone’s weakness, and his right arm was 
always aiming at precise spots. His curve, 
which brought a jab of pain to his elbow, 
was seldom used. 

After his six-hit, 6-to-1 victory on July 
20, Harder said: “For the last three or four 
games, the arm has been feeling fine.” But 
for the last eleven years, it has been getting 
by on Harder’s shrewdness and his repeated 
refusals to accept the facts. 

Harder Arm: In 1936, the arm was 
fairly overpowering the American League. 
Halfway through the season, the 6-foot, 
190-pound fast-baller had won fourteen 
games and had a good chance to beat his 
20- and 22-victory records of the previous 
two years. Abruptly, bursitis in his right 
shoulder turned him into a cripple. He won 
only one more game and wound up with 
fifteen defeats. 

He won fifteen to 
seventeen games a 
season during the 
next three years, 
but the elbow trou- 
ble that then de- 
veloped looked like 
the finisher. Late in 
1941 the Cleveland 
club, which had 
brought him up 
from the minors in 
1928, handed him 
his unconditional re- 
lease. 

After Harder un- 
derwent an opera- 
tion for the removal of two of the four 
loose cartilages in his elbow, the Indians 
gave him another chance. At $2, he had a 


degree of control that could make the most 


International 


Mel Harder 


_ of all the things he knew now. 


Even Harder: But after 1946, people 
thought Harder was surely all through this 
time. Over the last two years he had won a 


total of only eight games against eleven (e- ° 


feats, and even pitching in batting prac- 
tice put kinks in his arm. If the Cleveland 
club kept him on the payroll, it had other 
reasons. For one thing, he had become val- 
uable in public-relations work. Whether he 
stood up at a Cleveland banquet or went 
out to sell season tickets to industrial firms. 
people liked his comfortable way of speak- 
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Captain of Industry 


Butcu wants a bicycle. Lots of lawn 
and lemonade and baby-sitting lie be- 
tween Butch and that bike, but we’re 


betting on the boy. He has energy, 
vision, and our national habit of 
working hard for what he wants, He’s 
American business — in miniature, 


There are many names for Butch’s 
philosophy, You can call it Free Enter- 


prise, Opportunity, Democracy, or 
Capitalism, if you want. 


But whatever the name, America 
owes it much. For our most valuable 
natural resource lies in the ambition 


and initiative of Americans like Butch. 


As great publications have grown 
from the dreams of young men with 
old hand-presses—the electric industry 
had small beginnings, too. A few men 
with vision strung the first short lines. 


People with faith risked their savings. 
Better and better service, at lower and 


lower cost, created more and more 
jobs — and carried the benefits of elec- 
tric living to more and more people. 

Free enterprise—and hard work — 
will bring Butch and his bike together. 
They are what built America and the 
American way of life. No nation on 
earth has found a satisfactory substi- 
tute for that combination. 


Listen to Summer Electric Hour —Woody Herman, Peggy Lee, 
Dave Barbour's Orchestra. Sundays, 4:30 P.M.,EDT, CBS. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


* 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


Names on request from this magazine 
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ing. He also could help out with the 
younger pitchers. 

This year when younger hands didn’t 
come through, Manager Lou Boudreau 
changed his mind about waiting for the 
really warm weather before finding out 
whether Harder had anything left. In nine 
starts since then, Harder has scored six 
victories against one defeat. In his twen- 
tieth major season, he had the best pitch- 
ing percentage in the league last week. He 
and Bobo Newsom of the New York Yan- 
kees and Red Ruffing of the Chicago White 
Sox were the only currently active 200- 
victory pitchers in the big leagues. 

To Manager Boudreau, Harder is much 
more than that: “He’s the most thorough- 
bred ballplayer in the majors today.” 


CYCLING: 


France on Two Wheels 


The 100 cyclists who pedaled out of 
Paris on the morning of June 25 looked 
ready for anything. In the 100 automobiles 
and trucks accompanying them were stored 
100 spare bikes, 250 spare wheels, 2,000 
inner tubes, 3,000 spare parts, 1,800 mu- 
sette bags, and 1,600 shirts bearing the 
colors of the six participating countries: 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Lux- 
embourg, and the Netherlands. 

For the next 26 days, all France kept a 
close check on the races. When the heat 
reached 93 in the shade and knocked out 
27 contestants before the end of the 
second day, the news appeared in every 
bike-shop window in the country. While 
the cyclists wound through the French 
Alps and whirled across the vivid Riviera 
countryside, the French radio blatted the 
details. Even in the lonely 111-mile moun- 


82 


European 


After 26 days and 2,900 miles Robic gets $6,720 and a yellow sweater 


tain stretch from Grenoble to Briancon, 
reeled off in four and a half hours despite 
the blind turns, nothing the riders did was 
lost to history; the newspaper coverage 
outdid an American World Series in vol- 
ume and partisan intensity. 

Blossoms and Bets: To France, a na- 
tion of cyclists, the Tour de France is the 
world’s greatest bicycle race and the coun- 
try’s biggest sporting event. Wherever the 
contestants stopped for the night, after 
nine and a half hours of riding, there were 
garlands of flowers for sweaty necks and 
pampering attention from people who had 
bets on them. At Besancon, Briancon, Nice, 
Luchon, and Vannes, where they took one- 
day lay-offs, they were treated like the first 
Allied troops that moved in after the liber- 
ation. 

On the last day, July 20, the home- 
stretch highway from St. Cloud to the 
Pare des Princes in Paris was hemmed by 
uncountable hundreds’ of thousands of 
spectators, many of whom waited a long 
time to find out they couldn’t see a thing. 
Jammed into the Pare des Princes were all 
the people the place would hold—35,000, 
who had started queueing up at the park 
gates at 4 am., even though the race 
wasn't expected to end until late after- 
noon. Awaiting the first of the 53 finishers 
were a band, champagne and flowers, and 
a coveted yellow pullover sweater which, 
during the next year, would set the win- 
ner apart from his fellow men. 

The winner: Jean Robic, a 23-year-old 
Breton who is 5 feet 2 inches tall. For the 
2,900 miles of the first postwar Tour de 
France, Robic averaged 23 miles an hour, 
won $6,720, and kept his weight up to its 
normal 120 pounds by putting away king- 
size meals. After a one-day rest, he shoved 
off on a nationwide exhibition tour. 


THE PRESS — 
Field Times 


On the modern skyscraper plant of the 
tabloid Chicago Times a golden shower 
fell last week. It came from the direction 
of the neighboring Chicago Sun, whose 
multimillionaire owner dangled a check of 
$5,339,000 for a controlling 65,500 of The 
Times’s 88,977 outstanding shares. Holders 
of more than 60,000 shares snapped up 
Marshall Field’s offer at once and thus 
assured him of getting the evening paper 
long before the Aug. 25 deadline he had set. 

Field was willing to buy out every one 
of The Times’s 488 stockholders. To each 
of them, especially to about 180  stock- 
holding employes who paid an average of 
$J0 a share, his offer was a bonanza—$60 
a share, about $25 over the market price 
and about $40 over the book value. A 
Times truck driver holds 400 shares; some 
newsmen, as many as 300 shares. 

The Times’s white-haired 62-year-old 
editor and publisher, Richard J. Finnegan, 
and two colleagues, who among them held 
7,637 shares, were the first to accept. They 
urged their fellow stockholders to do like- 
wise. The biggest block, about 10,000 
shares, was held: by the widow of S. E. 
Thomason, founder of The Times. The 
International Paper Co. owned 6,000 shares 
and $2,500,000 in debentures representing 
a depression newsprint debt. This, Field 
would assume. 

Doubling in Brass: The Sun would 
continue to rise in the mornings, but 
henceforth as a tabloid twin sister to the. 
equally New Dealish Times. On Sunday 
the two papers would emerge as one tabloid 


Field and Finnegan: A Sun to rise..- 


Newsweek 





with, at eurrent figures, The Fimes’s Sun- f / 
day circulation of 682,856 instead of the ym Ot O 
Sun’s 448,595. ; 

Field would remain as editor and pub- 


e e 
lisher of The Sun, and Finnegan as editor 
and publisher of The Times. But as exec- ii] Le adersiii 
utive vice president of The Sun, Finnegan 
also would be its top editorial boss, and CJ: 
other Times top executives would simi- 
" Jarly double in brass. They include J. F. 
Shanahan, circulation manager, Leo Ab- 
rams, advertising director, and Russ Stew- 
art, general manager. 
Thus, stiff as the price was, the deal 
might prove a bargain for Field. The Sun 
would get not only a home, but the’ edi- 
torial and business savvy it has sorely 
lacked since it was launched almost on the 
eve of Pearl Harbor to do battle with Col. 
Robert R. McCormick’s New Deal-hating, 
isolationist Chicago Tribune. 
In its life of almost six years, The Sun 
has scarcely dented the tough hide of the 
100-year-old Tribune. McCormick boasts 
that his paper (circulation, 1,076,045) has 
reached a peak in prestige, power, and 
profits, limited only by the newsprint 
shortage. By contrast, about all Field can 
show for losses estimated in the neighbor- 
hood of $16,000,000 is a puny 373,774 
daily circulation for The Sun and a court- 
aided victory over McCormick in his bat- 
tle to keep the Associated Press reports 
out of The Sun. 
Exile at Home: Some of The Sun’s l 
basic faults were evident from the start. ] l 
Field, heir to his merchant-prince grand- 
father’s fortune, returned to his native 


Chicago as a publishing tyro; his only ex- Correct fu nctiona! d esi gn 
perience had been in salvaging the leftish_ - 


Better, more uniform materials 
Distinctive color printing 


~ Precision manufacturing 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices, SAINT LOUIS 


@ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
@ Folding Cartons 

@ Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacxs 

@ Kraft Paper and Specialties 


New York »« Chicago » San Francisco « Atlanta e New 
Orleans « Jersey City e Seattle « Indianapolis e Houston 
Los Angeles « Oakland e Minneapolis e Detroit e Jackson- 
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+». as a tabloid twin of The Times 
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PM in New York. McCormick, by con- 
trast, was a third-generation newspaper- 
man. Field’s costly imported talent was 
good, but not too familiar with Chicago 
tradition. Alert and sprightly as The Sun’s 
Washington and world coverage was, its 
Chicago coverage and _ editorials were 
spotty and often anemic alongside The 
Tribune’s hairy-chested prose. 

Editorial problems aside, Field, one of 
Chicago’s biggest real-estate owners, ironi- 
cally had a housing problem for his paper. 
To get presses, he had to bed it down with 
the evening Chicago Daily News. The late 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, then 
News publisher, charged Field $200,000 
yearly. But last fall, one of the factors 
behind Field’s drastic economy cuts was 
a hoist to approximately $800,000 in 
this rental, imposed by John S. Knight, 
Knox’s successor as The Sun’s landlord. 
Field’s deal not only would save this 
outlay, but would put on ice his recent 
plans for a new Sun building hard by The 
Tribune. 

The Times (circulation, 484,978); a 
close third to The News in Chicago, last 
year netted $346,524, highest in its eight- 
een-year history and had, percentagewise, 
the biggest advertising gain (1,764,384 
lines or about 25 per cent) of any Chica- 
gu paper during the first six months of 
1947. The Sun lost 769,064 lines in the 
same period. 

Veterans of the Wars: Finnegan 
and Shanahan are both veterans of Chi- 
cago’s rugged early-century newspaper 
wars. Finnegan rose through the old Chi- 
‘ago Chronicle, Chicago Inter-Ocean, and 
Chicago Journal (all now defunct). In 
1929, when Thomason formed The Timés 
out of the wreckage of The Journal, Finne- 
gan was his first editor. Shanahan once 
made the rounds of newsstands for The 


~ 


News, later drove a truck, then became a 
division man and country circulator. 

Field could have had The Times for as 
low as $10 a share when he started The 
Sun, for $25 a share soon after. Last No- 
vember, he, instead of Finnegan, sent out 
feelers, but the price then was too high. 
E. Z. Dimitman, longest lasting (since 
1943) of Field’s several executive editors, 
helped in the 1946 dicker, but said he 
would resign if it went through. It didn’t. 
The latest negotiations went on while he 
vacationed in Wisconsin, and last week 
he joined a long list of The Sun’s departed 
newsroom bosses. 

To Field, his deal meant a “real morn- 
ing paper in the field.” To McCormick, 
still fighting his AP battle, it meant the 
Supreme Court majority looked silly. “Mr. 
Field has now gone out of the regular 
newspaper field and into the tabloid field, 
which is an entirely different field,” snorted 
McCormick, whose Tribune sired the 
tabloid New York Daily News. To Knight, 
it looked like a renewal of ;old Chicago 
wars. In his Chicago News, he wrote: 
“Whatever the outcome of Marshall Field’s 
latest move in an already terrifically ex- 
pensive journalistic career, the intended 
victim of his great crusade is probably en- 
joying a quiet chuckle in the Tribune 
Tower before launching the next counter- 
attack.” 


Intercollegiate Campus 


In the Phi Kappa Sigma house at the 
University of Southern California, Ray 
Carpenter, Bill Ryan, and Bill Driggs used 
to tell bull sessions about the magazine 
they were going to put out after gradua- 
tion. This was before Pearl Harbor, when 
Carpenter was editor of Wampus, U. S. C. 
humor magazine, Driggs was its art edi- 


Driggs, Carpenter, and Ryan: Prewar campus dreams become a reality 
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tor, and Ryan was business manager of the 
Daily Trojan. 

When war came, all three went into 
uniform and their magazine idea went on 
ice. With V-J Day, Carpenter, Dries, 
and Ryan lost little time in getting back 
to college and putting in licks on their 
magazine. They had no capital to start 
with and borrowed none. Ryan talked a 
printer into believing in them and adver- 
tisers into taking a chance. Carpenter 
rounded up copy from talented collegians, 
and Driggs, brother of the singing King 
sisters, worked on layout. 

The result, in November 1946, was 
Campus magazine, a smart monthly which 
covered twelve Southern California cam- 
puses without competing directly with un- 
dergraduate publications. Last week, 
Campus had broadened out to embrace 
ten more campuses in Southern California 
and had opened a branch office in Berke- 
ley to start a Northern California edition 
covering 22 upstate colleges. 

Slick Without Smudge: The first 
multi-campus magazine, Campus has a 
flavor of Esquire, the New Yorker, and 
the old College Humor rolled into one. 
Into its 50 slick pages are crammed movie. 
band, and record reviews, feature stories 
on the King, Queen, and Campus of the 
Month, fiction, articles, and cartoons. 
“Around the Campi” covers big news in 
each college from sports to school elections. 
“Date Time” tells where to go and what 
to see. Campus kings and queens model 
for the magazine’s ads. 

Campus, with a present circulation of 
8,000, expects to go to 10,000 in September 
for its southern edition and to start up- 
state with 8,000. Besides its student audi- 
ence, it has won approving nods _ from 
college presidents, professors, parents and 
others whose student days are behind 
them. They welcome the change from the 
off-color humor, suggestive cartoons, local 
trivia, and other sophomoric hokum that 
smudges so many undergraduate slicks. 

Carpenter and his pals admit that keep- 
ing the magazine’s tone respectable, but 
not prissy, stems as much from necessity 
as from conviction. University bookstores, 
fraternity and sorority pledges, and other 
students distribute the magazine with 
official college approval. Campus’s mast- 
head is dotted with staff members who are 
the cream of college talent. They work 
for the love of it, and not for money. 

Campus eventually aims for ten edi- 
tions based on where the colleges cluster 
rather than on specific regions. This win- 
ter, for example, it plans to invade the 
East with an edition for the New York 
colleges. Thus far, Carpenter, Ryan, and 
Driggs have taken no money out of the 
venture, but have lived instead on the 
GI Bill of Rights provision for self-em- 
ployed veterans. Now, Ryan says, the 
magazine is starting to make money. “It 
probably wouldn’t have,” he adds, “if we 
had borrowed money.” 
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How Lene since your son has waved to an engineer? 


e Your Dad used to take you— 
remember? Standing so close to 
the tracks, you were a little seared 
as the Limited came thundering 
in. But Dad’s arm was around 
your shoulders, and when the en- 
gineer waved and smiled—gee! 

Deep in your son’s heart, too, 
is a love of the excitement and 
power of a train. How long since 
you took him down to the rail- 
road? He’d like to ZO... 

After you two have watched the 
trains go by, and you’ve tried to 
tell him why you didn’t turn out 
to be an engineer, you can make 
a prophecy. “When you get big,” 
you can tell him, “you’re going to 
be seeing some pretty fine trains, 
Shiny and clean—not rusty — 
even the freights. Because they'll 
be made of aluminum . . . from 
tender to caboose. 


ALCOA 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 








LCOA 


“When I was a boy, the engine 
had to pull 2% tons for every ton 
the train carried,” you can say, 
“but aluminum’s changing that, 
too. It’s not only clean and bright, 
but light and strong. Why, a pas- 
senger engine can pull 11 alumi- 
num cars with the same power re- 
quired to pull 10 old-style ones!” 

One of these days, he’ll be big 
enough so you can get a double 
bedroom instead of a single for 
that business trip, and enjoy his 
thrill at the gleaming interiors 
and exteriors of aluminum sleep- 
ing cars and diners. . . . The 
scenery, and companionship. . . . 
Those are things a son remem- 
bers. He’ll remember them, some 
day, when he takes his son down 
by the railroad. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1870 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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- . HAVOLINE gives motors 


ag more driving power 


Extra power follows through as Havoline clears your motor of 


carbon and gummy sludge—“rough” that wastes power strokes. 


e»-CLEANS as 


With no hazards or bunkers in the way of complete lubrication, it lubricates 


you get low net in cost; save gas, oil, battery, parts. Tee off for 


your Texaco Dealer’s, now! 
y > MOTOR Oli 
c KEEPS YOUR EwCinur Clie 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the TONY MARTIN show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Faiths in Congress 


A NEWSWEEK survey completed last 
week of the religious affiliations of the 95 
senators and 432 representatives in the 
g0th Congress* shows that the American 
people are now choosing their legislators 
on their records and without particular 
attention to their faiths. 

The 80th Congress includes members of 
seventeen denominations. The accompany- 
ing charts show that the greatest number 
are Methodists, with 109. Roman Catholics 
rank second, with 82. Of the estimated 73,- 
000,000 church members in the United 
States, some 25,000,000—or about 34 per 
cent—are Catholics, but the percentage in 
Congress is only 16. Methodists, on the 
other hand, now number about 9,000,000, 
some 12 per cent of the nation’s church af- 





*The Senate, normally 96, is lacking a member as 
Theodore G. Bilbo, Mississippi Democrat, has never 
been sworn in. Instead of 485 in the House, there 
are now 432. Three who died recently have not yet 
been replaced—Rep. Joseph J. Mansfield, Texas 
Democrat. Rep. Charles L. Gerlach, Pennsylvania 
Republican, and Rep. Fred Bradley, Michigan Re- 
publican. 


80TH CONGRESS 


RELIGION 








filiated. Yet, in Congress, the Methodists’ 
percentage is 21. 

Is there any relationship between politics 
and religion? ,The’ Methodists and the 
members of the Christian Church are al- 
most evenly divided between Democrats 
and Republicans. Congressional Catholics 
are Democrats almost two to one, while 
Presbyterians are Republicans by more 
than three to one. Baptists, on the other 
hand, favor the Democratic party three to 
one. Congregationalists and Unitarians are 
Republican almost,to a man. Mormons are 
divided half and half, while Episcopalians 
and Lutherans heavily favor the Republi- 
can view. 

Encouraging to ministers of all faiths 
is the fact that only 13—less than 3 per 
cent—of the present 527 members of Con- 
gress listed no church affiliation. Two 
did not answer the poll. Eleven preferred 
to be known merely as “Protestants” with- 
out naming a specific church or denomina- 
tion. But the rest of the lawmakers are 
proud of their faith, and not ashamed to 
tell their constituents in which of God’s 
mansions they worship. 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS BY PARTY 


Dem. Rep. Am. Labor 
Methodists 109 Methodists 53 56 
Roman Catholics 82 Roman Catholics 52 29 1 
Presbyterians 69 Presbyterians 16 53 
Baptists 68 Baptists 51 17 
Episcopalians 63 Episcopalians 21 42 
Christian Church 28 Christian Church 16 - 12 
Congregationalists 27 Congregationalists 1 26 
Lutherans 21 Lutherans 5 16 
Jews 7 Jews 6 1 
Unitarians 6 Unitarians 0 6 
Mormons 6 Mormons 3 8 
Reformed Church 4 — Reformed Church 0 4 
Quakers 3 Quakers 0 3 
Christian Scientists 3 Christian Scientists 1 Q 
Community (undenom.) 2 Community (undenom.) 0 2 
Universalists 2 Universalists 1 1 
Evangelical United Brethren 1 Evangelical United Brethren 0 1 
Protestants (no special sect) 11 Protestants (no special sect) 2 9 
No affiliation 13 No affiliation 2 ll 
No answer 2 No answer 1 1 
Total 527 Totals 231 295 1- 
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Crozier Go Bragh 


The Bishop of Down and Dromore was 
in as black a rage as an Irishman could 
conjure up. The Rt. Rev. William S. Kerr 
of the Protestant Church of Ireland was 
minus his crozier, the long pastoral staff 
which is a symbol of episcopal office. 

Back in 1945, the overlarge diocese of 
Down and Connor and Dromore was split 
in half. Dr. Kerr, new bishop of Down and 
Dromore, ordered a crozier from England. 
The staff was to cost about $400, but Hugh 
Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
slapped on a 100 per cent purchase tax. 
The bishop was unable to raise double the 
original price, and the crozier has since 
been stored in England. 

In Belfast, on July 21, Bishop Kerr 
angrily asked Dalton to relent and admit 
the crozier tax-free as a work of art of 
“unique design.” In the meantime, Dr. 
Kerr—who lists his hobbies as fishing and 
controversy in Who’s Who—is forced to 
borrow the Bishop of Connor’s staff. If that 
is in use, the Bishop of Down and Dromore 
must go crozierless. 
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EDUCATION 


Scouting for Peace 


The decks of the trogpship General 
Muir were packed with. khaki-clad youths 
last week. But, unlike their helmeted prede- 
cessors of a few years ago, these boys were 
members of a peace mission to Europe. 
They were 1,090 Boy Scouts bound for the 
sixth World Scout Jamboree, the first 
since the war, at Moisson, France. 

The teen-age Scouts were set for a big 
time. Into their knapsacks, stowed with 
clothing and essentials for the month’s 
trip, the boys also crammed Scout in- 
signia, beaded trinkets, and other handi- 
craft articles to swap with the 30,000 
Scouts from 39 countries who would at- 
tend the nine-day jamboree. 

The American Scout delegation was as- 
sembled from the best Scouts from Alaska 


and the 48 states: 412 wear Scouting’s top 
honor, the Eagle Scout badge. The Scouts 
themselves are paying the $400 trip ex. 
penses or are sponsored by home-town | 
schools, clubs, or civic groups. National 
Scout headquarters is reimbursing the gov. 
ernment for staging facilities at Camp 
Kilmer, N.J., and for the round-trip sery. | 
ice of two Army transports. 

To get the boys on their way there was 
a special send-off message from the Scouts 
honorary president, Harry S. Truman: 
“What better ambassadors of peace could 
we send abroad than you Scouts!” 


Junior’s Basic English 


Of the 167,000 basic words in the Funk 
& Wagnalls unabridged dictionary, the 
average first-grader knows about 16,000. 
Not only that, but the same child adds 


Newsweek photos—0O. C. Sweet 


Acme photos 


On the Europe-bound transport are America’s top Scouts, among them a full-blooded Blackfoot Indian 
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io his vocabulary at the rate of approxi- 
's top mately 5,000 words yearly. Most elemen- 
© tarv-school textbooks now in use introduce 
only 500 additional words each year. 
These observations, results of a survey 
conducted by Dr. Robert H. Seashore, 
chairman of the Northwestern University 
department of psychology, were disclosed 
last week. Junior not only knows more 
words, unabridged as well as basic, than 
educators had previously. supposed, Dr. 
BW Seashore reported, but he learns them “in 
man: spite of. rather than through the aid of, 
could am textbooks with their extremely. limited 
@ vocabularies.” 
= Vocabulary examinations of children are 
usually based only on their limited associ- 
ations at school and home. The quiz de- 


Funk vised by graduate students under Dr, 


. the Bseashore works on a pictorial principle. 


6,000. 
adds 


BSets of pictures were shown 117 children 
from 4 to 10 years old at the same time 
that a word was spoken orally. Then they 
chose pictures they thought represented 
the words. The results: from 5,600 basic 


words for the toddler of 4 years to 34,000 — 


for a 10-year-old. Adults can handle. 157,- 
000—61,000 basic words and 96,000 deriva- 
tive terms. 


Zowie, Wham 


Comic books, which many parents de- 
plore as the sole literary diet of their off- 
spring, are actually benefiting children, 
according to Josette Frank of the Child 
Study Association. Most classics are out of 
step with the times, she told educators 
in Chicago last week. Comics can provide 
the bridge to “more literary reading.” 


Who’s Been to College? 


Are Americans well educated? Two 
sources last week had two different ideas: 
“The percentage of persons from 25 to 
1 @@ 29 years of age who have completed two or 
sweet am More years of college does not exceed 16.5 
@ in any state,” Newton Edwards, professor 
of education at the University of Chicago, 
told a group of educators. In eighteen 
states, Edwards said, less than 10 per cent 
are college-trained, while among farm pop- 
ulations of twenty states there are fewer 
than 5 in 100 who have attended college. 
The “low educational attainment” of 
persons in after-high-school years is the 
fault of “inherited -policies,’ Edwards 
charged. These deny college educations to 
half of the most qualified applicants be- 
cause of economic reasons. 
f Science Service took a brighter view. 
Americans are bright,” a Science Service 
psychology writer asserted, “and they are 
well educated. Nearly a million men and 
women of this country have had five years 
or more of college work.” Quoting figures 
supplied by the Bureau of Census and the 
U nited States Office of Education,’ the 
article reported that one in every twenty 
novos Americans has been to college. 
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"Theyre carrying everything elee...why nob ue ? 











**Even with bigger planes and increased 
schedules, there’s still no room for us. 
Look at what they’re Air Expressing! 
Glassware, leather goods, optical items, 
hardware. All lightly packed to save the 
sender more money. Crassly commer 
cial, that’s what» 


*‘Air Express is very inconsiderate ‘in 
making rates so low, More and more 
business men will discover that such 
speedy, low-cost service keeps profits 
high . . . Let’s hit the road, Senator— 
Air Express is wonderful for everybody 
—but us hoboes!”’ 


we 


opecity hit Express its Good Business 


“T have considered the possibility 
of hitching a ride with Air Express, 
Senator—and it’s out. Gets there 
too fast! Spoils one’s leisure. 
Think of it—Air Express arrives 
in hours, not days—coast-to-coast 
shipments are delivered overnight! 
The thought makes me head spin! 


e Low rates — special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 


cities at no extra cost. 


e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 


eAir-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 
e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for 
full information. Ask today for Schedule of Domestic and International 
Rates. Available also at any Airline office. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, representing the Airlines of the United States. 
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GETS THERE FIRST 
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Fastest delivery —at low rates 


65 lbs. auto parts in Louisville had to get 
to Dallas fast. Picked up 5 PM on 25th, 
delivered to consignee 7 AM the 26th. 
773 miles—Air Express charge $15.96! 
Other weights, any distance, similarly 
inexpensive and fast! 
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Strip-teaser Iris Adrian helps to frame Professor Milland 


Milland’s Woman Trouble 


Ray Milland isn’t thrown by “The Trou- 
ble With Women,” but there would be a 
lot more trouble for the producer if Mil- 
land wasn’t around. As it is, with Teresa 
Wright and Brian Donlevy working over- 
time to help him give an ancient idea a 
new lease on life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of elusive laughs, this farce can be ticketed 
as amiable summer fare. 

The idea is that Milland is a bespectacled 
and polysyllabic professor en route to 
Midwest City, where he will take over 
in the order named—his new chair of 
psychology and his fiancée, the Dean of 
Women (Rose Hobart), whom he has 
wooed and won by literate and long-dis- 
tance correspondence. 

Despite his spectacles and scholarly dif- 
fidence, Milland has written a strong, sig- 
nificant book called “The Subjugation of 
Women.” As the star reporter of The Morn- 
ing Journal, Miss Wright catches the 
author in an absent-minded moment and 
writes a story (under a_ pseudonym) 
which he considers libelous. 

Unfortunately, the professor has a case, 
and City Editor Brian Donlevy assigns 
Miss Wright the job of taking his mind 
off lawsuits. Obediently, the girl reporter 
switches to sweaters and enrolls at the 
university in one of Milland’s classes. An 
obliging strip-teaser (Iris Adrian) helps to 
frame the professor. The rest is history as 
you have seen it time and time again. 
(Tre Trouste With Women. Paramount. 
Harry Tugend, producer.. Sidney Lanfield, 
director.) 


Ballad of the Kisses 


One disarming feature of “I Wonder 
Who’s Kissing Her Now” is that although 
the film purports to be a biography of Joe 
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E. Howard,* no one is expected to believe 
it. Instead, Producer George Jessel has 
used the famous minstrel-composer and 
his title song as a convenient peg for an- 
other backstage story at the turn of the 
century. On this basis he has turned out a 
colorful, pleasant musical, properly steeped 
in nostalgia and a little fresher than most 
of its recent kind. 

Confronted with the problem of mixing 
footlights, gaslight, and music and getting 
something different, Lewis R. Foster has 
worked up a story line that is a little less 
foolish than usual. In it Howard (Mark 
Stevens) variously manages careers as 





*Joe E. Howard, with some 500 ballads to his 
credit, is still going strong as an entertainer at 80. 





singer, pianist, and composer, as well as a 
triangle involving a vaudeville headliner 
(Martha Stewart) and his stage-struck 
kid sister by adoption (June Haver). 
Whatever you think of the plot, it allows 
for occasional touches of fairly authentic 
backstage stuff. It also gives ample oppor- 
tunity for Hermes Pan’s choreography, and 
for Howard melodies including the title 
song, a 1906 number that has sold almost 
5,000,000 copies to date and will sell a lot 
more when the Hit Parade grabs it. (I 
Wonper Wuo’s Kissine Her Now. Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. George Jessel, pro- 
ducer. Lloyd Bacon, director. Technicolor.) 


Sloppy Christmas 


To give Benedict. Bogeaus, producer of 
“Christmas Eve,” whatever credit is pos- 
sible, it must be assumed that he was be- 
ing condescending when he put the film 
in production. He couldn’t really have 
thought it was a good picture; he must 
have done it as a favor to some friend who 
needed a movie to show in a mental in- 
stitution. 

It is impossible to be charitable to 
“Christmas Eve.” The story is so in- 
credibly sloppy, the acting so generally 
bad, and the whole production so slipshod 
end amateurish that the film could be 
classed as a parody—and a dull one at 
that—if only the slightest bit of finesse 
were apparent. As matters stand, however, 
it is like Walpurgis Night in a high-school 
dramatic society. George Raft, George 
Brent, Randolph Scott, Joan Blondell, and 
Ann Harding are implicated, and may 
Father Christmas forgive them. (Curtst- 
MAS Eve. United Artists. Benedict Bo- 
geaus, producer. Edwin L. Marin, director.) 





Joe E. Howard: In person with Beatrice Kay; ir. movie with Martha Stewart 
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When a woman shops 
and carefully compares 
the virtues of this 
pattern with that—of 

















sterling with silverplate— 
she’s thinking not in terms 
of six knives, six forks 
and half a dozen spoons... 
because you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind 

of gracious hospitality 
brought into focus 

by the lovely settings 

she has seen 

pictured month by month 
in the pages of 

her favorite magazine. 


McCall’s editors 

know how to implant 
these mental pictures 
that so compellingly 
influence the shopping 
expeditions of women 
in 3,600,000 homes. 


McCall’s Magazine, Adv. Dept., 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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the beneficent ends of its institution ... 


» «+ FROM PROPOSAL FOR BILL OF RIGHTS 


sustained by Philadelphia, The 


Hail to Philadelphia, birthplace of 


our Declaration of Independence, Heritage Whisky. Gracious, rich in 


our Constitution, our Bill of flavor, one you might reserve for 


Rights. Here, too, originated that — special occasions. Yet, you can enjoy 


heritage of hospitality nobly Philadelphia, regularly and often. 


*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “Philadelphia’’—The Heritage Whisky—Famous Since 1894 
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Flow Gently, Young Life 


“Disturb Not Our Dreams,” by Hobert 
Skidmore, is an evocative novel whose 
main characters are a group of gentle, 
delightfully fuzzy immates of an old 
ladies’ home and their little-girl ward. 
They had given the child a home after she 
had been found on their doorstep the 
night after a carnival left town. They 
called her Lovely, Lovely Carnival. Be- 
cause the old ladies live in a world of 
dreams, they bring up their ward in ig- 
norance of a particularly disfiguring birth- 
mark. 

They hide it from her, that is, until the 
little girl’s first day at school. This ex- 
perience, of course, comes as a rude shock 
to the child. But the point of this tender 
novel is that this revelation is also a shock 
to her elderly guardians, who are thereby 
thrust back into their own respective 
worlds of reality. The delicacy with which 
this sentimental novel is handled keeps it 
fresh throughout. (Disturs Nor Our 
Dreams. By Hobert Skidmore. 161 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50.) 


What Price Segregation? 


Bucklin Moon, author of “The High 
Cost of Prejudice,” offers proof in this un- 
usual book that racial bias is not profitable. 
He lays aside the familiar social, scientific, 
and humanist arguments about racism and 
puts the issue on a flat basis of dollars and 
cents. He details the cost of Negro segre- 
gation in foul and crowded slums, and adds 
up for the landlord and taxpayer what it 
costs to keep the Negroes‘ in inferior eco- 
nomic and social conditions, which not 
only breed crime and disease, but create a 
profound drag on the whole community. 

Moon educates the union worker in 
what discrimination against Negroes costs 
him in wage standards. He even explains 
to the generals and admirals what in- 
jurious effect racial segregation has on 
the effective functioning of an armed force. 

Moon has no illusions about the im- 
pact of his argument. He knows that while 
prejudice is often economic at root it has 
developed into a complex phobia which 
cannot be checked by a listing of the 
financial toll it takes. (Tae Higa Cost or 


Presupice. By Bucklin Moon. 168 pages. 
Messner. $2.50.) 


Marxist on China 


For those interested in the politics of the 
Far East, Israel Epstein’s “The Unfinished 
Revolution in China” provides the ortho- 
dox Marxian answers to many questions. 
In this book Epstein does not depart from 
the law as laid down by the historians and 
politicians of both the Kremlin and the 
Chinese Communist party. In his view, 
there is no act of the Russians in Asia 
smce the end of the war, including the 
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How to Solve Your Lighting Problems 
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in 2 Easy SCs. 
Plas 


.» Get A Lighting 
prom the“Man Whe Plans”! 


Modern lighting is a technical, complex science. 


Only trained experts are qualified to engineer lighting so 
that it delivers all the benefits you should expect. 


To be safe—be sure to get sound lighting advice. Consult 
the Lighting Engineers with your local Light & Power Com- 
pany, or your Architect. 





Get Good ONY Fixtures! 


For 45 years, GUTH has been outstandingly successful in 
designing and building Lighting Fixtures. Today, each model 
of GUTH Fluorescents and Incandescents is scientifically 
created to give best lighting efficiency and economy. 


Back up a good Lighting Plan with good Lighting Fixtures 
—insist on GUTH! 
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SEE YOUR LOCAL LIGHT & POWER CO. 
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LADEN WITH COMFORT 


HALFONT 
Camean HALL 


ON the BOARDWALK — 1000 ROOMS flavor is yours to en- 
tlantic City joy —always. ak 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY = 
* OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO, A = 
Manitewec & Shebeygan, elt} 


TO ENJOY 


The golden goodness 
of Kingsbury Pale 
Beer has won thou- 
~ sands of friends for 
this better Wisconsin 
beer. Its true beer 








Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops. $4.50 pair. 


Kingsbury 
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Offices in more than 300 Cities of the United States and Canada 
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Could your business 
make more profit 


if you had 


MORE 
OPERATING 
CASH? 


Send for our book, ‘‘A 


Better Way to Finance f 


Your Business.’’ 


Learn how little money 
costs...how much more 


you can get...and how § 


long you can use it 
under our liberal, 
low-cost Commercial 
Financing Plan. 


Better Way to Finance 
Your Business,’’ just 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING Divisions: 
BALTIMORE 2, NEW YORK 17, CHICAGO 6, 
LOS ANGELES 14, SAN FRANCISCO 6, 
PORTLAND 5, ORE. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


$80,000,000 


( apital and Surplus 
BALTIMORE y 
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Chinese Communists: Epstein sees them as models of revolutionary virtue 


stripping of Manchurian industry, that 
cannot be justified. 

Epstein has lived almost all his life in 
China and his knowledge of its politics is 
extensive. Just as Hitler took advantage of 
the genuine evils resulting from the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, so Communist writers can 
point to the tyranny, corruption, and 
evils of the Kuomintang regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek. In joining such Communist crit- 
ics, Epstein, from the historical point of 
view, seems to be on strong ground. When 
writing about the United States’ role in 
China, he stresses the fact that its “demo- 
cratic” policy has been to prop up the 
reactionary Kuomintang. 

He goes to great lengths to show that 
the Chinese Communists are, and always 
have been, models of revolutionary virtue 
and that, above all, the Soviet Union is, 
and always has been, the source of all 
progressive wisdom, political honesty, in- 
ternational probity, and democratic hope- 
fulness. (THe UNFINISHED REVOLUTION IN 
Cuina. By Israel Epstein. 442 pages. 
Little, Brown. $3.50.) ’ 


Demon With a Soufflé 


In George Axelrod’s amusing book, 
“Beggar’s Choice,” a young author, acting 
on the advice of a shrewd agent and a des- 
perate publisher, dirties up his first novel 
enough to have it banned in Boston, on 
the obvious principle that this will assure 
it high sales. 

Things turn out rather unfortunately, 
though, when the New York courts get 
stuffy about the book, too, and rule it 
obscene. Thus, until the case is appealed, 
it is strictly a question of how the young 
author and his pretty wife are to eat. In 
desperation, they decide to hire themselves 


out as cook and chauffeur (reversing the 
usual order, since it is the husband who is 
the demon with a soufflé) . They land in a 
rich Connecticut family headed by Papa, 
a high-pressure publicity man, and Mama, 
an equally high-pressure anti-vice crusader. 
From there on the plot is a free-for-all and 
really quite funny. (Beaccar’s Cuorce. By 
George Axelrod. 244 pages. Howell, Soskin. 
$2.75.) 


Other Books 


Tue Rise anp Fay or THE MIpDLE 
Kinepom 1x Tueses. By H. E. Winlock. 
222 pages. Macmillan. $5. An account of 
life in ancient Egypt by an archeologist 
who spent 21 years excavating in Western 
Thebes. The book covers the period of 
the Eleventh through the Sixteenth Dy- 
nasties, from 2134 to 1576 B.C. Winlock, 
author of a dozen books on Egypt, is 
director emeritus of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 

Tue Way oF THE Soutu. By Howard W. 
Odum. 350 pages. Macmillan. $3. An out- 
standing sociologist traces the way in 
which history and nature have combined 
to evolve a special regional culture ard a 
special frame of mind. An able analysis of 
the role of religion, the position of women, 
education, folk music, and art in the vast 
areas below the Mason and Dixon Line. 

A Seconp Loox. By Edward H. Faulk- 
ner. 193 pages. University of Oklahoma. 
$2. The man who shocked the agricultural 
world four years ago with ‘“Plowman’s 
Folly,” here reexamines his earlier theories 
and answers critics of his first book. De- 
nying that there is such a thing as soil 
impoverishment, he sets forth his rea- 
sons—lucidly, with well-tempered humor, 
and with considerable persuasion. 


Newsweek, August 4, 1947 
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\ SCOTCH WHISKY 
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PROPRIETORS CF CORADOUR OISTULERY, SCOTLAND 


WILLIAM WHITE 





King's Ransom Blended Scotch Whisky, 94 Proof +» House of Lords Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof + International Distributors, New York 











A 5-pound motor 
checks a 2-ton pull 


When this research worker built a special 
magnet, with a 4000-pound pull in a space 
the size of a saucer, he needed a precise way 
to measure this attraction. Like many other 
engineers, operating devices where precision 
control or measurement is required, he uses 
a Bodine motor to drive the measuring device 
in this huge electromagnet. 


Because of the care with which Bodine 
motors are constructed, it is not surprising 
to find them being used to operate devices 
of extremely critical characteristics. They are 
chosen for all sorts of analytical and scientific 
uses because they can be relied upon over a 
long operating life. 

Bodine fractional horsepower motors are 
widely known for their accuracy, depend- 
ability, and the large selection of standard 
frames, sizes, and windings to fit almost every 
need. Designers of motor-driven devices are 
urged to consult Bodine engineers when 
selecting small-electric motors for special 
applications. 


Bogine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Politics in Wisconsin and Minnesota 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


INNEAPOLIS—At this late date, 

Harold Stassen is still the only 
frankly declared candidate for Presi- 
dent. Another distinction he shares with 
Senator Taft. He is outspoken. People 
like him for that, although some of his 
friends in Minnesota feel he has said a 
few things which it would have been 
wiser to have left unsaid. 

It will be remembered that some 
time ago, in reply to an in- 
quiring reporter, Stassen said 
that, under certain circum- 
stances, he would accept the 
nomination for Vice Presi- 
dent. The circumstances, it 
may be presumed, would be 
the nomination of a candi- 
date for President in whom 
Stassen believes and a plat- 
form on which he could safe- 
ly rest both feet. But he 
hastened to add that he had no inten- 
tion of relaxing in his efforts to get the 
first prize. 

Well, while Stassen may not relax, it 
is certain that his statement has caused 
some of his supporters to relax to the 
point of wilting. Not failure, but low 
aim is a crime in politics. 


INNESOTA will support her able son 

to the finish in next year’s Re- 
publican convention. It was here that 
his unquestioned: reputation was built. 
Here his candidacy has been eagerly 
and opulently supported, in 1944 and 
now. And despite some discouragement, 
the belief is firmly held that his quali- 
ties would assure the Republican party 
a successful candidate and a really wise 
and progressive President. 

As Stassen’s resumption of public ac- 
tivities runs into the second year, one 
thing is apparent here in Minnesota, as 
well as in other parts of the country. 
He is the favorite among educated 
Americans. Polls in colleges show great 
Stassen strength. College people like 
public leaders who have a vision of 
world organization, who support rea- 
sonable social welfare programs and 
who speak with distinction. In this re- 
spect, Stassen can be compared with 
the Woodrow Wilson of early New 
Jersey days. But college people are 
wholly unaware of what moves politi- 
cians in their choices. 

Getting a nomination is hard, prac- 
tical business. It means convincing dele- 
gates that a man would not only make 





an acceptable candidate and President, 
but that he stands a good chance to 
get the nomination. And here Stassen 
must yield the advantage to Dewey. 
His probable support at this time is not 
large. He will certainly have Minne- 
sota, part of Iowa’s delegation and 
quite possibly Nebraska. He is well en- 
trenched in Wisconsin. He has at- 


tracted attention generally by his 


speeches and travels. He has 


things. His Washington of- 
fice is in competent hands. 
A good deal will depend on 


cent convention of what is 
known as the Republican 


was taken in which Dewey 
won a majority. Stassen was 
fairly close behind. In Western and 
Northwestern Wisconsin, Stassen is fair- 
ly strong. This time, he has a fighting 
chance to take Wisconsin from Dewey. 


But a boom is in the making in Wis- |; 


consin which may cause trouble for 
both Dewey and Stassen. A serious 
movement has developed in support of 
General Douglas MacArthur. It has 
powerful support from a number of the 
La Follette members of the Republican 


party. And it has the encouragement of 


The Chicago Tribune, which is widely 


read in the state..I was convinced, after 


a visit to Wisconsin, that a concerted | ¥ 
effort will be made to elect a full set | 


of MacArthur delegates in the 1948 pri- 
maries. It is a long time since Wiscon- 
sin had a favorite son. And since the 
General of the Army has indicated his 
intention to reside in Milwaukee, he 
will qualify. 


i the MacArthur entry causes a de- 


cline in Dewey’s vote below that of © 
1944—when Dewey won 15 of Wiscon- | 
sin’s 24 delegates—Dewey may see some | 


of his delegates in other states deserting. 
A strong showing for MacArthur would 
certainly be a grave threat to Stassen. 
For if he finished last in a three-cor- 
nered fight for delegates, his candidacy 
would be virtually washed out. If 
MacArthur carries Wisconsin, the La 
Follettes will be in a much stronger 
position in the Republican party. 
It is a long time before next spring, 
but Wisconsin considers politics 4 
round-the-year occupation. 


said a great many wise | 


what happens in Wisconsin’s a 
primary next spring. At a re-: | 


Volunteer Committee, a poll |: 
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FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO., big name in industry, called in Shell to set up lubrication meth- 





ods at a new plant. Exhaustive studies under the Shell Lubrication Plan are already proving their value. 


O the growth of their new plant in Pennsylvania, 

Firestone has applied 47 years’ experience in pro- 
duction methods. No detail is overlooked .. . rigid re- 
quirements for lubricants are set up... 

Every moving part—no matter how “unimportant’— 
gets its oil or grease by prescription... 

Shell engineers, invited to apply the Shell Lubrication 
Plan, examined every gear, wheel, bearing, shaft and 
engine. Their recommendations specified lubricants and 
methods of application. 

!1) two special cases—where machines ran “hot” on com- 
pounds previously used—Shell engineers suggested radi- 
cal hhanges in lubricant. In each case, results were prompt, 
eff. tive, satisfactory. 


LEADERS IN 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Oil helps a “rubber plant" grow 


At Firestone, Shell Industrial Lubricants operate under 
a wide range of conditions —extreme heats, high speeds, 
high pressures. Machine operation has since been smooth. 

As new machines and new methods come into use, the 
need for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's com- 
plete and progressive lubrication plan includes: study and 
analysis of plant and machines; engineering counsel; ad- 
vice on applying lubricants; schedules and controls for 
each machine; periodic reports on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure that 
the machines in your plant 
benefit by all that’s new in 
lubrication? Call in the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 
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Jp to 1810, Abraham Overholt had regularly distilled only enough whiskey 
to supply the family and regale a few of the neighbors. It was the neighbors 


’ 
keen appreciation of its rich, grainy and robust taste—their honest praise of its 


inviting amber color—that led him to produce and sell Old Overholt on a commercial 


basis. And today Old Overholt is still made on the site of that little log cabin distillery 


along the Youghiogheny. From the beginning Old Overholt was a success—and has 
continued for 137 years to delight generations of palates to whom 


“the good taste that 
always stands out” adds up to a superlatively fine straight rve whiskey 


> Old Qwethol,”? 2) 


DISTHLED sy 
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ITS GOOD TASTE ALWAYS STANDS OUT DAD FORD. PA.US. 


Straight Rye Whiskey —Bottled in Bond—10o Proof—National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N.Y 





